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SH Sai LOR'S 


Pere sien 
DISCOVERY: 


OR THE 


SPANISH PaETENSIONS 
EONS D FER 


CONTAINING 


A ſhort His Tov of the Diſcoveries and Conqueſts of Spain 
in America, with a particular Account of the illegal w_ unchriſtian Means 


upon an —— Poſſeſſion; whilſt the ri and Poſlefſions 
of the Brit! Subjects in thoſe Parts are both agreeable to the Law of 
Nations, and Principles of Chriftianity, That America was diſcovered and 
planted by the antient Britons 300 Years before Columbus conducted the Spa- 
nards thither ; with the of their After-hatred to the Engl; : And , 
ſeveral very remarkable Inftances of their Treachery and Cruelty towards us, f 
WWW 


To which is added, 


Account of the Number of Ships, Men, c. employed 
a= in the gd imeded Tarn in 158 ; 


ATTY 


The Declaration of War nſt Spain by by Or1vex CrRomweLL, . 
in 1655, tranſlated from the Latin Original; wherein the — . — to 


0 concluding with Reflections on their former and late 
Conduct, and plain a Certainty of Peace is not to be relied on 
from that Nation, — hy are kept in Awe by the Maritime 
Forces of Great-Britain, 


uo ſemel off imbuta recens ſervabit odorem 
e din— HoraT. 


LONDON: | 
Printed for T. Coorzx, at the Globe in Pater-nofter-Row, 1739. 
[ Price One Shilling, ] | 
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THE 


BRITISH Sailok's 
DTS GOGO: 


O R HE 


SPANISH PrETENSIONS 


CONFUTED. 


HEN the Rights of ſovereign Princes come 

WP to be called in queſtion, the Foundations of 

W their Claims and Titles muſt neceſſarily be 

W firſt conſidered ; and that, without Regard 

2 to ſuch Right as may be pretended to be 
eſtabliſhed upon that Footing, which, by ſome is accounted Sovereign 
n indiſputable Right; that is, Actual „en ; becauſe, Rights _ 
mong Princes, a Right, by Poſſeſſion only, is ſuch as is ſtinguilhed, 
Noſt ſubject to be diſputed, when that Poſſeſſion is founded 
upon, what is called, a Right by Congueft ; which in ſome 
Caſes being ju/trfiable, and in others not, I ſhall therefore 
iſtinguiſh between the one and the other, as it is that 

Kind of Right which here ſeems properly to come under 
Conſideration. And, Firſt, As to Congue/ts which are 


89 4 - 
— — 


1 ns. 
hen two Princes have declared War againſt each Conqueſts 
Other, it becomes their mutual Intereſts, as it is their con- bow Juſtifle 
ſtant and known Practice, to attack, and diſpoſſeſs one 
another by Force of Arms, of their reſpective Towns and 
Territories; and, according to the general Rules of War 
B among 


0 


% 


OS among all Nations in the World, to keep Po/aſfion of ſuch * 
| Conqueſts, as their own lawful Right, unleis otherwiſe 
agreed on by a Concluſion of Peace. a 
Conqueſts Secondly, As to Conqueſts which are no“ juſtifiable. 
1 Should any Prince invade, and poſſeſs himſelf of the re- 
» able,” mote Dominions of another, who had neither given, nor 
was capable of giving him any Offence ; and againſt whoſe * 
Perſon, Territories, or Subjects, he had no Manner of 
Claim or Pretenſions; but purely becauſe of the Invader's 
ſuperior Force, and military Skill; and taking Advantage 
' of the other's. Weakneſs, or Ignorance in Arms; and 
coveting the Wealth of his Kingdoms, as King Ahab did 
Naboth's Vineyard; or, ſhould any Prince, under Colour 8 
of Amity ; or, of eſtabliſhing” mutual Commerce; or, of 
aiding another Prince againſt his Enemies; or, under any 3 
other peaceable Pretence whatever, obtain a free Admiſ- 
ſion and Reception into another's Territories; and after- 3 
wards, without lawful Cauſe, turn his Arms againſt him, 
and diſpoſſeſs him of his Dominions : Such Kind of Pg Þ 
ſion cannot be juſtifiable in the Eyes of God or Man. 
Neither can a Courſe of Succeſſion thereto, founded upon 
| that alone, by way of hereditary Right, eſtabliſh what may 
No Poſſeſ- be called, an indiſputable Right in the immediate Poſſeſſor; 
Y _ — for this Reaſon: That the Acguiſition being originally un- 
| grounded on juſt, conſequently the Poſſeſſion muſt at all Times be fo; © 
8 an unjuſt and I take it, that the longer it is with-held from the lawful 
| Acquilition. proprietor, the greater is the [niquity before God, as the | 
nn Injury is the greater to the Owner; (for, in this Caſe, I 
= have no Regard to the Laws for Limitation of Claims be- 
| tween private Perſons) ſo that, inſtead of ſuch Acts of 
| 


Poſſeſſion obtaining Sanction from a long Series of Time, 

| it ſeems rather to be a greater Aggravation of the Crime, 
and to require being the more frequent called in queſtion; 3 

| by ſo much the longer it is continued; eſpecially, if a 
Prince, under thoſe Circumſtances, pretends to diſpute the 

Right of another Prince, which is founded upon Acts, 
conformable to the Law of Nations, and Principles of 
Chriſtianity. $ 

Spain's Pre- The vain and boundleſs Pretenſions of Spain to that great 
3883 Continent of America, whoſe northern Limits are yet un- 
I, known, and ſome of whoſe vaſt inland Tracts of the 
ſouthern Parts have never been viſited by any European, 
cannot but be ſurprizing to all thoſe who know upon what 
Footing her Pretenſions are grounded; eſpecially, when 
ſhe takes upon herſelf to queſtion the aun Rights and 
Poſſeſſions 
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to the Man 
¶ſince, therefrom the Spaniards commence this their pretend- 
Jed /o/e Right to that Sea and Land, Tho' that Subject muſt 


neceſſary to have 


[3] 


Poſlefion of the Briti/h Nation in that Part of the World; 


tends to ſet Limits and Boundaries in the greateſt of 
Oceans, whereby to exclude all others from failing paſt 
the fame. It therefore behaves every Engli/bman to be ac- 
quainted with a true State of thoſe extraordinary Preten- 
ſions, and of the Right of the Crown of Great Britain in 

America. 
In fo doing, there muſt neceſſarily be a Retroſpection 
= of the firſt Diſcovery of that new World; 


be purſued ſo far as to the Reduction of Mexico, in order 


to lay open the unjuſtifiable Practices made Uſe of by the 


Spaniards to obtain the Poſſeſſion of that Country; and 
by comparing therewith the Diſcoveries made, and the 
Poſſeſſions obtained, by the Subjects of England in thoſe 
Parts, to demonſtrate the Iniquity of the former, and the 
Equity of the latter; yet, a Repetition of what has been 


already publiſhed in Hiſtory, muſt not be looked upon as 


ſuperfluous; becauſe, without it, there can be no Con- 
nection of the Matter intended; neither can the weak 


Foundation of the Spanyh Pretenſions be otherwiſe expoſed, 


nor the Engliſb Rights properly juſtified. It is abſolutely 
Recourſe to thoſe Hiſtories, for this fur- 
ther Reaſon: That as the Authors of them were all 


| Spaniards, the Evidence will therefore be the ſtronger 


againſt that Nation, as being of their own producing ; and 
from which it will appear, that the ſo much boaſted 
Right of Spain, here taken notice of, is founded upon a 
Paſſaſſion obtained by unjuſt Conguefts, which were attended 


X with moſt execrable Murders, Cruelties, Devaſtations, and 
other Acts of [nhumanity, unbecoming one fellow Creature 
to act towards another; much leſs for thoſe who profeſſed 
X Chriſtianity. : 


It is true indeed, the Conqueſts made by the Children 


of Iſrael over the Canaanites, c. were by the expreſs 
Command of God, in order to puniſh the latter for their 


Idolatry, and other Wickedneſſes; but we ſee, neverthe- 
leſs, that tho' the /ſraelites were for that Time made the 


4 and by an arbitrary, and unwarrantable Authority, pre- 


Introduction 
towards a 
Review of 
the Diſcove- 


us, 


Inftruments of his Wrath ; yet ſuch their Services became Conquerors 


no permanent Protection to themſelves for the Time to ſometimes 
4 . the Rods of 
come; but, on the contrary, turned to their own De- » 


ivine Ven- 


ſtruction in the End; when, through the Fulneſs of their grance, 


Enjoyments in that bleſſed Land of Promiſe, which was 
B 2 given 


[4] 
given to them as the Fruits of their Labour, they became With g 
wanton, and diſobedient againſt their Almighty Deliverer, 
who had tranſplanted them from the Houſe of Bondage in ſh Col: 
Egypt, to the fertile Plains of Arabia; ſo that, in effect, 
they were made the ſame Account of, as is a Rod, als to 
which, after chaſtizing a Child, is thrown into the Fire 
and burnt, | ewe 
The Se- lt never yet appeared that the Spaniards could pretend frocee 
niards had to have had any Divine Inſpiration, or Command; nor 
. had they any lawful Call to go and extirpate that great 
mit Mor- Nation of People in America; nor was it conſiſtent witn 
ders, Sc. the Rules of Honour, much leſs of Chriſtianity, to attack in tl 
and murder ſuch poor, naked, defenceleſs Creatures, as 
the Indians were; and to rob them of their Wives, and 
their Goods into the Bargain: a Practice which to this PR17 
Day, ſeems to be too nearly followed, when, and where- Fart © 
ſoever they can prevail over any one of a different Na- Pang 
tion, eſpecially the Engliſh, againſt whom they have al! Is A 
along preſerved an irreconcilable Animoſity, as ſhall pre- 
ſently appear, from the many Inſtances of their Cruelty © 
towards them. But, firſt, let this Priority of Right, 
which they pretend to have to the Poſſeſſion of all America 
before any other Europeans, be inſpected, and conſidered, ? 
| from the Time of the firſt Diſcovery of that Part of the 8 
| World by Chriſtopher Colonus, commonly called Columbus, 
: to whom Spain is indebted for her firſt Footing there. 
| The hiſtorical Account of which is briefly as follows, ., *? 
= Who Colum- This Columbus was a Native of Genoa; and, according 
1 #43 #% to the Practice of thoſe Times, was reputed a very skilful } 
q Mariner; and beſides, was very ſtudious in Geography; 
1 and, as it appeared afterwards, entertained a very juſt No- 
b tion of the Being of a weſtern Continent, inf which 
* he could never be perſuaded. I 
Providence ſeems to have deſtined him to be the Inftru- 
ment for enriching Spain with that new Acquiſition ; as 
may reaſonably be conjectured from the following Acci- 
dent, which put Columbus upon the immediate Search for 
that Land. 1 
An Accident It happened that a Maſter of a Ship lodged in Columbus 
which con- Houſe, who had returned from Sea very much indiſpoſed 3 
lunes is, bis and enfeebled, by the Miſeries he had endured in a violent | 
Notions of a Storm, Which had drove his Ship ſo far to the Weſtward, * 
weltern = as to put him altogether out of his Knowledge; at the 
ſame Time, giving him a Sight of a ſtrange Coaſt, of | 

which he had no manner of Notion before ; and _— 

wit 


ne 
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| 151 
Fith great Difficulty, eſcaped Shipwreck, and returned 
me, after loſing almoſt all his Sailors, he went to lodge 
= Columbus's Houſe, where at laſt he died of the *fore- 
Wentioned Illneſs, and bequeathed all his Charts and Jour- 
als to his Landlord Columbus; who from thence being 
Archer confirmed in his former Opinion, touching that 
Sew weſterly World, he reſolved, from that Moment, to 
FVoceed in the Enterprize of finding it. Hiſtory, it ſeems, 
Is flent as to this Maſter's Name, Cc. which may be pre- 
med to be a wilful Omiſſion in Favour of Columbus, 
d of the Spaniſh Intereſt, that Poſterity may not have 
in their Power to mention the Name of any other Eu- 
Ppean beſide Columbus, who had a prior View of America. 
Put I ſhall not only exhibit the Name of an honourable 
8$Rx1TON, who long before had ſettled- a Colony in that 
Part of the World; but prove, by the Teſtimony “ of the 
D-aniards themſelves, the Probability of the Truth of 
is Aſſertion. But to return to Columbus. 
He, as I ſaid before, being reſolved to proſecute his in- 
ended Diſcovery ; and, as is the Caſe of a great many in- 
Fenious Men, not being of Ability in himſelf to put his 


: Deſigns in Execution, without proper Aſſiſtance, and En- 
Fouragement; he firſt of all, in Duty to his Country, pro- Clanbase 


doſed the Matter to the Genoeſe. But they, far from giv- 
Ing Credit to what he urged, rejected his offer with the 
Htmoſt Contempt, behaving towards him with that infa- rica. 


Fuated Diſregard, which is too common in the World 
*Kmong all Ranks of People; to entertain a mean Opinion Rejefted, 
pf the Capacity of a Perſon who is a Native of their own hi. 


-ountry, unleſs he happens to be what is called, a Man 


J df Fortune, and conſpicuous for that, or for ſome ſu- 


perficial Figure he makes in the World; without which, 
ew or no Schemes or Projects carry any Weight, which 
Frome from the Hands of him, who happens to be fo 
"Wnfortunate, as to want one or the other of the fore- 
Poing neceſſary Qualifications ; as if Wealth was the Foun- 
Fain of Wiſdom, or that a rich Dreſs inſpired a Man with 
Knowledge. Thus did they ridicule poor Columbus; and 


1 8 
2 - 


not content with turning their Backs upon him alone, they 
Jabuſed his whole Family into the Bargain, and ſeemed 
ſcandalized at the Preſumption of a Hißberman's Son, as 
they ſaid he was, to pretend to know more of the World, 
than any of their Senators. 


Columbus, 


Ant. de Herera's Decades, See Hotrauma's Speech to his Subjecta. 


— 


161 
He applies to Columbus, no Way diſcouraged by his Countrymens i 
ee of Treatment of him, applied to the Court of Portugal; 
e put tho' that Nation then bore the Sway of being the mo 
expert Navigators, yet they had the ſame contemptuou 
Opinion of Columbus, and of his Project, as the Gena 
had, and refuſed to hearken to him to purpoſe, being 
But without fooliſhly led away with the like Notions of him ; ſom 
Succels reviling his Perſon, and Manner of Addreſs, whilſt othen 
endeavoured to ſearch out his Pedigree, in Hopes to find 
a Blot in his Eſcutcheon, i 
He ſends his © Hereupon, in the Year 1488, he gives his Brother, W 
r Bartholomew Columbus, Inſtructions * to go dixectly to 
— mn England, to ſollicit King Henry VII, to the ſame Purpoſe 
as he did the King of Portugal; who, ſetting out accord- 
Taken by ingly, was unfortunately taken Priſoner on the Sea, by 
iyrates by ſome Pyrates, who ſtripped him of his very Cloaths, and 
_ ti every Thing elſe that he had in the Ship; by which, and 
a violent Sickneſs, being reduced to great Neceſſity, he 
laboured under thoſe Misfortunes for a conſiderable Time, 
in that Country wherein he was a Stranger, until, at laſt, 3 
by his Induſtry in making Globes, and Sea- Charts, where- 
in be was pretty expert, be retrieved himſelf ſo as to be 
Arrives at able to appear at the Znglyb Court, where he laid his Bro- 
Lead. ther's Affair before the King, who joyfully embraced the . 
Offer, and gave Orders for ſending immediately for Chri- 
Aepber Columbus. But the Misfortune which attended 
Bartholomew in his Voyage to England, was no leſs unſor- 
tunate to that Kingdom likewiſe; ſor that, ſo much 
Time bad been ſpent, after the Departure of Bartholomew 7 
The Cauſe from Portugal to England, without any Account being 
_ received by Chri/topher of what became of his Brother n 
Eten Bartholomew ; that Chriſtopher grew impatient of the De- 
hand with lay, as fearing, not without Cauſe, that perhaps ſome Per- 
Pr, ſon or other of Penetration, either at Genoa, or Lisbon, 
might take a Thought of putting his Scheme in Practice, 
and fo deprive him of the Honour, and Benefit of the 7 
Diſcovery : ſince, through the Pains he had taken to per- 
ſuade his unbelieviog Countrymen, and the King of Por- 
tugal, to give Credit to what he had advanced, in Relation 
to that unknown Part of the Globe, he, in all likelihood, 2 
had unwarily laid open the whole Secret, with that ſan- 
w_ Poſitiveneſs, peculiar to Perſons, who, knowing the F. 
eracity of their Aſſertion, are apt to grow too * 4 
An 


Hiſtory of Ferdinando Columbus, another Brother of Cbrepber 's. 


[7] 
20] Id unguarded in their Expreſſions, againſt the obſtinate 


9 il 


nos Wcredulity of thoſe, who will ſubmit to nothing but mere Reflections 


ou Memonſtration, in Matters which their weak Capacities rye 


nnot otherwiſe comprehend ; and which, undoubtedly, Projects. 


. with ſome a refined Piece of Policy, to work up a 
om an's Paſſion by unreaſonable ContradiQtions, in hopes to 
den Irment the Secret out of his Brain; or otherwiſe, by pre- 


ane Wnded Offers of doing him Service, in Caſe, ſay they, the 
Scecution of the Scheme be practicable, they put a Man 

ger, der an indiſpenſible Neceſſity of letting them into the 
to role Affair, not only in Hopes of their Patronage, and 


of aaſtance, but for fear of diſobling them by a Refuſal : 


d- Ind thus it happens, that few Prejectors enjoy the Fruits 
by their Study or Labour; whilſt ſome Court- Favourite or 
ind ther, not only inſinuately acquires a Reputation of being 
ind Prejector, but very often obtains the Reward alſo, 


Ind leaves the deluded Author to join in Chorus with the 

ne. Poets, Sic vos non vobis, c. Theſe Conſiderations, I ſay, 

& Probably made Cbriſtopher propoſe it to King Ferdinands C. Columbus 

re- f Coftile, without waiting for his Brother Bartholomew's Propoſes bis 

de Meturn from his Engliſb Expedition; and no ſooner was — 8 

0. dis Propoſal made, than it was received with Gladneſs 

he py that King, who immediately gave Orders for fitting it is accept- 

-;. Him out for this new Voyage; which, tho' it ſeemed to ed. 

ed de, as it really was, a hazardous Undertaking on the Part 

r. If thoſe who actually embarked in, it; yet, ſuch were the 

ch dow Circumſtances: to which the Kingdom of Spain was 

% then reduced, that the Hopes of this new Acquiſition pre- 

Failed with King Ferdinando to risk the Loſs of his Ships 

er znd Men, Cc. upon the Chance of thus retrieving his Af- 

e. Fairs, ſhould they return, as they afterwards did, with 

r- 4 ducceſs. 

„ & Accordingly, on the fourth of Augu/? 1492, Chriſtopher He Gils in 

ST olumbus ſailed from Cadiz with two Ships, and a Pinnace, 49% 

e Paving on Board 1 20 Soldiers, beſides the Seamen ; and in 

bis Way having made the Canary [fands, he, in thirty- 

four Days, had ſight of the land of Cuba, and having 

na rough Weather, he kept off from the Shore, but at laſt - 

put in to the Iſland of Z{ſpaniola, where bis beſt Ship run Lands in 

aground. Hiſpaniolas 

= The King of that Iſland, Guaccanarillo, and his Sub- 

jects, received them wich all Marks of Hoſpitality ; and 

not only aſſiſted the Spaniads in ſaving what they could out 1s kindly re- 

of the Wreck of their Ship, but likewiſe permitted them 2 by the 

to build a Lodge on the Shore, to ſhelter them * ; 
cat 


2 2 ing a Fort there, under Colour of taking Paſſaſſn in the . 


— 2 


there of the ſame Name, which was had in great Venera- 


ſtations of immediate Vengeance from Heaven, to be 


Subjects to do the like: After this, taking the Cazigue 


Prieſti, who were fully authorized by him to determine 


| [8] 
Heat of the Weather, which, to theſe new Comers, wa En 
very uneaſy ; and alſo furniſhed them with Victuals, and 
every Thing the Place afforded for Refreſhment, This 
kind Reception from a Savage People, ſeemingly more fo 
from their Want of Clothing, rather than any Thing 
elſe, gave the deſigning Spaniards an Opportunity of ere. Ai 


Name of the King of Spain: And, after providing them- 
ſelves with ſome Gold, Fruits, and other Things of the 
Produce of that Country, to carry home as a Teſti. 7 
mony of their having been there, they left thirty-eight 
Spamards in the Fort, and retur:ed to Old Spain, to the il © 
no ſmall Joy of that Court. = 

The Hiſtories of that Diſcovery ® tell us, how greatly 
the Spaniards aggrandized the King of Spain to thoſe In- 
dians, and how tractable the latter were in underſtanding Wt: 
what was ſaid to them concerning Religion, and other- . 
wiſe; for that we are told, that when Hernan Cortez firſt 
went to the J/and of Cozumel, which was in February, i” 
1519, as ſhall be related in it's Place, there was an del 


tion, not only by the anders themſelves, but by the In- 
habitants of ſeveral Provinces on the Continent ; a great 
Number of whom then happened to be aſſembled in that 
1del's Temple, where their Prief# ſeemed to be earneſtly 3 
engaged in preaching to them; which was to be under- road 
ſtood of him by his Tone, and Geſtures. That the 
Caxigue f of that Iſland being then with Cortez, this lat, 
after interrupting the Prieſt, told the Cazigue, that, in 
order to preſerve the Peace, and Friendſhip, agreed on be- 
twixt them, it was eſſential for him to renounce the Hor- 
ſhip of his Idol; and, by his Example, to influence his 


aſide, with his Interpreter, he convinced him ſo thoroughly 
of the Error of his own, and the Truth of the Chriſtian 
Religion, that the Indian was confounded ; and, not car- 
ing to take upon himſelf the Defence of his Cauſe in that 
particular, ſaid he would communicate the Matter to the 


finally in religious Affairs; of which, when the Priefts | 
were apprized, they came before Cortez, making hideous 3 
Outcries, which the Interpreter explained to be Prote- 


denounced 


* Franc. Lopes, de Gomara, Herera's Decades, Antonio de Solis, &c, 
+ A petty King, or Governour, 


> 


5 bs V 


hat the 


»m 0 Of 


ww 9 1. © 


f91- 
nounced againſt ſuch as ſhould dare attempt any Thing 


4 f that Kind: Upon which Cortez ſeeming much diſpleaſed, 
is Soldiers inſtantly took the Hint, attacked the 7aol, 
ad broke it and the Altar in Pieces, together with ſeveral 


ttle Idols beſides; which Action extremely aſtoniſhed the 
dians, who expected immediately to ſee the Effects of 


e threaten'd Vengeance fall upon the Heads of the Spa- 
Wards, But when they perceived ho Alteration in the A very ſud - 
ace of the Heavens, they began to deſpiſe ſuch ſuffering 1 

bdr, and had them in as great Contempt then, as they 


re in Efteem with them before. All the reſt of the 


4 emples in the and ſuffered the ſame Fate; but in, the 
Pief of them the Spaniards built an Altar, and placed 


it the Image of the Virgin Mary, and ſet up a large 
roſs at the entrance of it; and next Day Maſs was 
lebrated at that Altar, where the aforeſaid Cazigue, with 


is Indians, aſſiſted in devout Silence, The Stay which 


ortez made in this and, was only eight Days; and 
nce ſo great a Progreſs was made in ſo ſhort a Time, in 


4 mverting ſo great a Number of Souls, and with ſo little 
Difficulty too, it is lamentable that the ſame Induſtry was 


ot uſed elſewhere, in all that General's Progreſs. Thus 
was induſtriouſly given out, that the Salvation of Souls 


Was the principal Motive of this Enterprize ; and how ſin- 
rely ſoever it might have been intended by ſome at 
me, yet, it is plain, that thoſe Abuſes were committed 
road; and what makes the Guilt the more general is, 


cauſe no mention has been made of any one's being ever 


L alled to an Account for them. 


But however the Indians might be inſpired by Provi- 
nce with natural Notions of a ſupreme Being, it is vety 


och to be queſtioned, how they could be ſo ſoon made 
Inſible of the Grandeur of the King of Spain, and of A great Ab- 
Peir Duty of Obedience to him, though he was repreſented ſurdity, 


them as the moſt powerful Prince upon Earth; an In- And Fals 


2 Mure, which the Spaniards have no Reaſon to boaſt of, hood, 
upon that alone it was, as it really ſeems to be, that 


place the Merit of getting the Indians under their 


1 zubjection: For if ſo, it was not as being King of Spain, Falſe In- 
| ſubmitted to him, but as being the greateff nn che gab- 


Aha in the World; which King Ferdinand was fo far miſſion of 
rom being, that, at that Time, he was only ſtiled King 2 Rh 


df Caſtile. 8 


mention this, only to ſhew, that their firſt ſetting 
was far from carrying with it the Face of Truth, and 
C Probity, 


Probity, in their Practices; or a Deſign ta propagate the 
Goſpel, as they ſince pretended ; but, on the contrary, it 
Coveteouſ- will appear preſently, that an inſatiable Thirſt after Richer, 
— I was the * Cauſe and Motive of that Undertaking; as the 
the Con. Fear of loſing any Part of it, has ever fince the 
queſt, Foundation of that raging Fealouſy, which Spain enter- 
a tains againſt all other People, who are ſuperior or equal to 
— her in naval Strength. N . 
A s Columbus had now given full Proofs of the Reality of 
that, which before was doubted of by moſt People; fo . 
nothing was wanting on the Part of King Ferdnind, to 
endeavour the completing of that Diſcovery ;. to Which 
C:lumbus's Purpoſe, on the ſecond of September 1493, Columbus ſailed: 
_—_ a ſecond Time, with a Fleet of ſeventeen Ships under his Ch 
America, in Command, having on Board a ſufficient Number of Soldierr P. 
1493. to carry on the Conqueſt of Hiſpaniola; and a great many 
Families, with proper Materials for Husbandry, and 6 
otherwiſe, to e/tabliſh a Settlement there, And having in dew 
twenty-one Days after his Departure, fallen in with the 
— Dominica, one of the Caribbee e he coafted a- 
ng ſome others of them, and, at laſt, arrived at Ha- 
ziola, where he hoped to find his Men in good Health, 
whom he had left there in his former Voyage; but, to 
his great Concern, ſound the Fort quite demoliſhed, and 
learned, that the thirty · eight Spaniardt had been killed by . 
the Natives, who were juſtly provoked at the inſupportabſe 
m Conduct Behaviour, and Inſolencies of the Spaniard: ; who were 
of the thir- guilty of the moſt inhuman Acts of Violence towards them, 
Spaniard by torturing the Men, in order to extort a Confeffion of the 
left in Hi. Gold Mines, which they ſuppoſed to be in that Iſland, 
33 juit- murdering thoſe with whom they found any Gold, if theß 
a refuſed it to them; and forcing from them their Wive 
and Daughters, to ſatisfy their luſtful Deſires. Such were 
their Practices, and ſuch their juſt Puniſhment that enſued. 
Barthle- In the mean while Bartholomew Columbus, having about 
SP Celum- this Time returned from England into Spain, and finding Ur; 
fs that his Brother Chri/opher had already done the Work by 
gland to the Aſſiſtance of the King of Caftile, whereby the Engag. 


: 
% 4 


Lee, ments he had entered into with the King of England, wt 
: were then come ineffectual, he followed his Brother? Tt 

Chriſtopher td Hiſpaniola, by order of the Court, where he 1 
Toes to his joined him in carrying on the further Enterprizes he ws f C 
Cheat obo charged with, Chriſtapber being at that Time returned to * 1 


— 


. Hiſpaniola from the Diſcovery of Cuba and Jamaica. 
OY King) 


Wis three Sons, Lewis, Sebaſtian, and Sancius, were come 
o ſettle in London; the ſame Cabot having the Reputation 
ef being a skilful Navigator, and one who could make 


England, being interrupted by Means of the Miſunder- 


a 
King Henry VII being thus diſappointed of the Fruits of 
Tolumburs Diſcovery, feſolved, nevertheleſs; to employ 
me other Perſons in the like Service; and for that End 
Witched upon Jahn Cabot, a Venetian Merchant, who, with 


© lobes, Maps, and Charts, in which likewiſe he inſtructed 
Jie Sons; to whom, jointly with the Father, the King King Hen 
Fanted Letters Patent, dated the fifth of March 1495, VII prone 


ing the eleventh Year of his Reign, impowering them, A — 
Wd their Heirs, and Deputies, to fail with five Ships of bis three 


ns to 


y Burthen, to make Diſcoveries of unknown Lands, make Diſco- 


"oflefled by Heathens or Infidels, and as yet not known veries. 


*Þ Chriſtians ; and to get the Poſſeſſion of them under his 

itle and Juriſdition, and ſo to hold and enjoy ſuch Does not 
Lands, Cc. to themſelves, reſerving a fifth Part of thy 4 
Profits thereof to the Crown; as may be ſeen more fully Violence, 
the Records of the Rolls. Sc. 

irtue of this Patent Jobn Cabot, and his Son Se- 


ber out from Briſtol, and diſcovered the Iſand of Ne. 


Neufundland, from whence they brought home three of Gs 
he Natives, and named a Port there Sancius Haven. 1495. 
After 7obn Cabet's Death, 1g; oy ſet out with two Ships 

che King's Charges, in the Year 1496, with which he 


ned to 58 Degrees of North Latitude, on the Coaſt of 


Perth America ; and from thence coaſted it all the Way Continent of 
the Southward, as far as Florida, where his Proviſions rags way 
Wlling ſhort, he returned to England, where the Commo“- vered in 
Pons between the Engli/h and the Scotch being then very 749% 254 
Wreat, the further Proſecution of his Diſcoveries was poſt- f 
ned for that Time; but the King (Edward VI) by his 
ardian the Duke of Somerſet, rewarded him with a 
nſion of 166 C. 135. 4 d. per Annum, for his Life ; as 7 mow 
Wpears by the Grant for that Purpoſe, dated the ſixth of Sebaſtian 
Wanuary 1549, in the ſecond Year of that King's Reign; Cabos. 
Which was a Penſion counted very great in thoſe Days; 
Ind muſt not therefore theſe Services be deemed very ſig- 
Pal, when ſo great a Penſion was granted in recompenſe 
Whereof ? 

Theſe Diſcoveries of Cabot's are atteſted by Ramuſius, 
Peter Martyr, Francis Lopez de Gomara, and others. 


Cabot's further Diſcoveries, in Behalf of the Crown of Sit 
Cabot goes to 
Spain. 


anding between the Engliſb and the Scotch, he went to 
22 Spain, 


[ 12 ] 


Spain, where he was highly careſſed, in order to prevent 1 
his engaging with any other Court; and was made Pil 


Major of Spain, and was ſent out to diſcover the Coaſts 


Diſcovers of Braſil, which he performed, and entered above fix ſcore} 
Brofil. Leagues into the River called Rio de la Plata, which ſig- 
nifies, the River of Silver. | ; 
Cruelty of After this Ferdinando Sottus ſailed from Spain, and 
me 74 landed five hundred Men on the Coaſt of Florida, where 
Flrids he committed ſuch Crueltjes as are ſhocking to hear; for 


their Gold from. 


Cortex: lands In the Year 1519, Ferdinando Cortez ſet fail from 
with a Fleet Spain, with a Fleet of thirteen Ships, and landed in the . 

nd of Cozumel, on the eaſt Side of that Part of the Con- 
tinent called Jucatan, from which and the Spaniards in- 
vaded the Continent, and eſtabliſhed a ſure F _— at La 


in Camumel, 
in 1519. 


Vera Cruz, in that Part now called New Spain, 


with a ſmall Part of Darien, and the Iſlands of St Domings 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Famaica, as ſhall be hereafter? 


taken Notice of, 
'The prior 


very of the Coaſt of New America, fro 


ales to t ; 
Migory of = Omen Gwyneth, who was Prince of North Wales, 
ae ., © being dead, left three legitimate Sons, viz. Edward, or 


tling in A 


71. 


beſides the vaſt Number of what we may call the com- 
mon Sort of People, which he maſſacred, he cauſed the 
Hands of fifteen of their Chief, or Princes, to be cut off, 
becauſe they would not diſcover to him where they had 


Thus I have ſhewn the Time and Manner of the Spa- 
mn of the zi ardi firſt Settlement in the Ve. Indies, which, though 
— ug ſomewhat prior to what I have mentioned of that Diſco- 
N Newfoundland to 
Florida by Cabot, in Behalf of the Engliſh; yet I ſhall not 
yield the Precedence to Spain on that Account, becauſe it 
appears, that the Engliſh were long before ſettled in that 
Part of the World; and though all Correſpondence be- 
tween the firſt Planters and their Countrymen, and be- 
tween the Deſcendants of both, happened to ceaſe, or be 
interrupted through ſome Misfortune or other, for ſo long 
a Space of Time as three hundred Years; yet the Right 
of Poſſeſſion ſeems more ſtrongly to exiſt in the Egli 
Nation, if Priority of Settlement be made the Standard of 
— 2 is recorded in Dr Powell's Hiſtory ol 


ce forwerth Drwydion, David, and Madoct, alſo a baſe 
(erica, in Son named Howell, The eldeſt Son, Edward, whoſe 
« Right it was to rule, was laid aſide on Account of ſome? 
« Blemiſh in his Face; therefore, Howell had the Preſump- 

tion 
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tion to take the Government upon himſelf ; upon 
Pil SW. which David, the ſecond Son, raiſed all the Forces he 
oaſts could againſt him, and flew him in Battle, and thence- 
core forth uy an the Government, until his Ne- 
ſig- hew, the of Edward, came of Age. In the mean 

a T ime, the youngeſt Brother, Madoct ap Owen Guy- 
and MW netb, reſolving to get out of Harm's way, provided 
here 8 himſelf with — and Men, and about the Year 1170, 
for ſet fail from Wales, and leaving the Coaſt of Ireland 
om- far North, kept a weſterly Courſe until he arrived at 

the a ſtrange Land; where leaving moſt of his People, he 

off, returned back to Wales; and upbraiding his Kinſmen His Return 

had WF and Countrymen with their Folly, in quarrelling about wo Fake, 
tze wild and barren Lands of Wales, he engaged a great voyage to 

rom many Families to go with him to that new-found America. 

the e Country, where every Thing flouriſhed in Plenty. 

on- Accordingly, he ſet Sail a ſecond Time, with ten Ships, 

F< but as his Colony was but ſmall, in Reſpect of the la- 
habitants which he found there, his People by Degrees 
dwindled into their Language and Cuſtoms ; and, as it 
© muſt be ſuppoſed, intermixed with the Natives in Mar- 

“ riages, ſo that the Inhabitants found there by the Spa- 
F< niards, were certainly Deſcendants from thoſe Britons ; 
fror it appears by the Hiſtory of Francis Lopez de Gomara, 
that the Natives of the and of Cozume! honoured the 
„ Croſs, and made Uſe of ſeveral Wordt in their Lan- 
* „Which are of Welþ Signification; for inſtance: 
The ſand of Pengwin, and the Birds of that Name, Words in 
© in Well ſignifies Mhitabead; for ſo theſe Birds in te 14 
© reality have white Heads. Likewiſe there is a Kind of dd in 4. 
(Fruit growing in that Country, called Guyneths, which merica. 
is a Wb Word. Moreover, it appears from the Evi- 
dence of the Spaniſh Chronicles , that the Speech made 
„ by Motezuma, that great Emperor of Mexico, in the 
* Preſence of Hernando Cortez, about the Year 1520, is 
% na further Confirmation of what is related of that 7/16 
of Settlement ; for when Cortez had made the Emperor a 
of # ©* Priſoner, and found that his Subjects were unanimouſly 

„ reſolved to reſcue him, and deftroy the Spaniards ; 
, Cortez fearing the worſt, ſoothed Motezuma with ſuch 
or fair Speeches, as prevailed on him to defire his Subjects 
aſe “ to lay down their Arms; to which Purpoſe he harangued 
be them in the following Manner, 

cc My 


® Bartho!, Leonardo de Argenſola, Herera, Anton, de Solis, &c, 
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* 1 
Emperor , ** My Kinſmen, Friends, and Servants; you wel 
Motezuma's & know, that eighteen Years I have been your King, u 
— bis © my Fathers and Grandfathers were, and always I hau 
«© been unto you a loving Prince, and you unto me, good 
« and obedient Subjects; and fo I hope you will remain 
% unto me all the Days of my Life. Vou ought to bave 
ein Remembrance, that either you have heard of your 
« Fathers, or elſe our Divines haye inſtructed you, that 
& we are not naturally of this try, nor yet is our 
Kingdom durable; becauſe our 22 came from a 
far Country, and their King and Captain who brought 
„them hither, returned again to his natural Country, 
<« ſaying, that he would fend ſuch as ſhould rule and go- 
<« yern us, if by Chance he himſelf returned not, c. — 
The chief This Oration of Motezuma's carries with it a 64 
—_— Preſumption in Favour of the Veſſb Hiſtory ; for though® 
Submiſſion, the Mg. Indians were deficient of Literature, yet they 
proceeded handed down every Thing of Moment by Tradition, from"; 
1 Father to Son ; nor were their Prieſts leſs famous in fore - 
telling ſome future Events, which, as they were the more 
remarkable, ſo they made the ſtronger Impreſſions on the 
People; and therefore, in this that concerned the Revolu- 
tion of their State, which had been foretold them for WM... 
many Years before, it conduced very much to the Advan- 
tage of the Spaniards when the Indians ſaw that Time WM... 
probably come to paſs, which they ſo much dreaded ; and 
as it carried with it the plain Appearance of the overthrow WW... 
of their Monarchy, they were the ſooner brought into 
Subjection; for they put ſo great Confidence in that lr; 
Praphecy, that they thought it in vain to oppoſe the 
.... Spaniards. * 
The French Before I enter upon a Scrutiny of the Spaniſb Title to tbe 
Pretenſions the at- Indies, I think it neceſſary to take Notice of the 8 
ns, French Pretenfions in that Part of the World. 4 
Firſt French The firſt that ſet out in Behalf of the French Nation, 
Sicoverer upon an Expedition of that Kind, was James Carthier, of lf: 
wir, in St Male, on the twentieth of April 1534, with two Ships lh 
1534 upon the King's Account, with which he arrived at 
Newfoundland on the tenth of May following, which be 
coaſted, and took upon him to give new Names to Har- 
bours and Iſlands thereabouts, which had been difcovered © 
thirty-eight Years before that Time by Cabot, for King 
Henry VII, and frequented by the Engly/b, as has been 
already mentioned. Nevertheleſs, the French called this 
a Diſcovery, and returned home very proud of their Adven- 
| REF e af ture, 


1 LI 
ee; and of & Pria- of two Children of the Natites A great 

om they had ſeized by furprize in a Canoo, and aſter - Pnze in- 

rds ertorted a Confent from the Parents for their Depar- 

re with them, which the poor People were not able to 

= However, this encouraged the King of France to order 

Wrther Deyſcoveries to be made, and, thereupon, the ſaid 
Carthier was ſent out with three Ships, properly fur- 

Bed, with which he etttered the River St Lawrence, on Cortbier dis- 
eighth of Ag 15 55, which the Natives called the 9,0” d 
ver of Hochelaga, from the Town of that Name, which Lawrence, 
oy op in the Country of Canada, and which the French 1 1535. 
went to fee. It is ſurprizing to hear with what Aſ- 
"ance" they gave an Account, after their return Home The Fen 
W France, of their Succeſs in converting the Natives to ghe dend fo 
Whriſtian Religion, in ſo- ſhort a Space of Time, as two or make Con- 
ree Duys erfation, and giving them fo great a "=" 
are to their God Cadruazgny, as that they ſhould ſay, 
"FE wax tought. © When we conſider the Nature of thoſe 
Wople, their obſtinate Temper, their Bigotry to Idolatry, 
ad the Strangeneſs of their Language, it is incredible 

Wat they ſhould be ſo ſoon and fo eaſily perfuaded from an 
pinion which they had imbibed from their Infancy ; 
d cſpecially, when, by the Actions. of the Diſcovarers, 
ey could ſte no Examples of that Uprightneſs in Life, 
ich is recommended by the Chriſtian Religion, to be 
tied by all it's Profeſſors, and which: ſhould induce 
e obſtinate Infidels to make ſo ſudden a Change in their 

Hinds and Manners. N 
the IF There is another early Diſcovery which was made by 10ans of 
Li, and which claims the Precedence of any other Meds 
the priſtian Nation, that is, as to the Jdand of Madeira, ate fe 45 
the Which was firſt diſcovered by one Macham, an Engliſbman, Englibmar, 
che Year 1344, in the following Manner, which is re- 1 2344+ * 
on,. erded in the Chronicles ® of the Reign of Peter IV, then 
of ring of Arragon, in the Portugal Hiſtory, written by 
5150 Mitonio Galuano. 

a This Macham having failed out of England, with The Man- 
1 intent to withdraw into Spain with a Woman whom —— the 
he had ſtolen, or, as the Saying is, run away with, 
. -* © was, by tempeſtuous Weather, accidentally drove upon 
in F< the [ſand of Madeira, where he landed with her, and 


ev F< ſome of his Company, in a Bay or Haven, which after 

his „% him 

en- 4 5 « 
re, ® Hiſtory of Portugal, by Antonio Galuans, 


ee him is called Machice, in order to recover her from be, 
% Sea-Sickneſs and Fright, But the Ship being afterward 


< large Tree, and in it, without Sails or Oars, ventured 


7 


1161 


<<: drove off from the Coaſt, failed away with the reſt of 
<< the Crew, and left Macham, with his Miſtreſs, and 
c ſuch as had landed with him, without Hope of return - 
ing from the and, which fbe took ſo much to Heart, 
< that ſhe died for Grief; and Macham, to commemorate 
© his Affection for her, and the Occaſion and Manner of 
<< their coming there, built a little Chapel, and a Mo- 
4 nument to bury her in, whereon he engraved the whole 
4 Story. He afterwards made a Canoo, by hollowing 2 


<< to Sea, and was drove upon the Coaſt of Africa, where 
„the Moors took him and his Companions, and preſented 


* them to their King as a great Wonder, and he ſent F 


The Spa- 
niards and 
Portugueſe 
contend a- 
bout the 4 
Diſcovery 
the Cana 


riet. 


Canary I- 
flandi con- 
quered by 
the Aſh- 
ſtance of the 


Engliſh, 


« them all to the King of Caſtile.” m3 
This Diſcovery put others upon the like Enterprizes, 
in Conſequence of which King Henry III, of Caftile, and 
ſeveral in France, went upon the further Diſcovery of 
Madeira, and of the Canary lands, in the Year 1395, 
which was forty-nine Years after Macham's Diſcovery. 
The ſame Author who writes about Macham, as before, 
725 that in the Year 1417, during the Reign of King 
0 


hn II, of Caftile, and the Regency of his Mother La 
Katherine, one Monſier Ruben of Bracamont, who wa 
Admiral of France, obtained from the above Queen- 
_— leave to conquer the Iſlands of the Canarie:," 
with the Title of King, for a Kinſman of his, named 
2 Betancourt ; for which Purpoſe ſhe likewiſe aſſiſted F 
im with a good Number of Soldiers, with whom he de 14 
parted from Seville ; but, at the ſame Time, it was gene- 
rally thought, that his principal Aim was upon the %%, 
of Madeira, which had been already diſcovered by Ma- 
cham ſeventy- three Years before. Nevertheleſs, the Spa- 
niardi pretend, that they diſcovered the Canaries in Cry 
lumbus's firſt Voyage to America, and the Portugueſe claim va 
the firſt Diſcovery of thoſe Hands in their Voyage toward +h 
Ethiopia and the Eafi-Indies, which carries the greatef Mean 
Probability with it; for the Portugueſe traded to tha 
Eaft-Indies for Spices, by the Way of the Cape of Good co 
Hope, before America was diſcovered by Columbus; ani owe 
tho“ the Spaniards, with the Aiſtance of ſeveral EngliiWore: 
Gentlemen, whoſe Poſterity remain in the and: of Ct © 
nary,” Teneriffe, and Palma, to this Day, were the fil wt 
that entirely ſubdued thoſe Mandt to Obedience; ye C 


(17 ] : 
is no Argument that they were the firft Diſcoverers 
reof. 
Having now ſet ſorth the moſt . Diſcoveries which 


ve been made of the then unknown Parts of the World, 


the Engliſh, the Spaniſh, and the French Subjects, in 
half of their reſpective Sovereigns ; I ſhall now proceed 
a Conſidtration of the Right and Title of each Crown, 


"I Conſequence of ſuch Diſcoveries. 


his Right, if any, muſt accrue either from an original Right by 
rovery, or from an actual, and juſt Poſſeſſion : And Diſcoveries 
ing in either Senſe, or rather in both, there is great — 
aſon, from what has been related in Reſpect of the 


Dyage of Madoct ap Owen Gwyneth, to give the Prece- 


ce of Right, even under the Denomination of heredi- 


= Right, to the Englih; for where the Crown is once No Lapſe of 


fully poſſeſſed of Lands in it's own Right, no Lapſe of Time an 
me, in diſcontinuing that Poſſeſſion, can bar it's future Right 


Z aim thereto; and therefore, if the Truth of Madect's the Crown, 
eerprize cannot be confuted, as I believe it can't, the 


* 


g of Great Britain has a Right to be reſtored to thoſe 
ient Poſſeflions of his Crown. For whatſoever Subject 
any Prince or State firſt diſcovers, and lawfully enters 
any Lands, till then unknown, and unclaimed by 


other lau Prince or State, thoſe Lands are then 


ediately deemed to be the Sergnory of that Prince or 


Wee, whoſe Subject was ſuch firſt Diſcoverer, or Poſſeſſor 
Wreof; and as it ſeems that dadock was received by 


nſent of the People, ſo his Entry was lawful: fo reſt- 


| cis here, I ſhall come nearer home, and enter upon 


Merit of the Spaniards Claim under the Diſcovery of 
1fkopher Columbus, which is the ne plus ultra of their 


eenſions. 
rde Notions which Columbus at firſt probably formed A Soppoſ - 


imſelf, of the Situation of more Lands to the weſt- tion of the 
Grounds fos 


Bd than were then known, muſt have been owing to (,1,,4,'”, 
vaſt Diſparity which he found in the ſmall Extent of Notions, 
then known World, compared with that of the greater 
en; and conlidering that ſo great a Globe as com- 
ended the Earth, and the Sea, muſt, in all Probabili- 


contain a greater Quantity of Land than was then 


own ; otherwiſe, he was at a Loſs to think wherefore 
great a Body of Water ſhould ſubſiſt, at the ſame Time 
it only ſo ſmall a Quantity of Earth was to be found in 


which could anſwer no conceivable Purpoſe reſpecting 
Creation, according to human Way of thinking; he 
; D therefore 
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therefore could not be perſuaded, but that there was a 
great deal more Land lying to the Weſtward than was yet 
diſcovered; and as Chance had furniſhed him with a Proof 
of the Truth of his Conjecture, by Means of the Maſter | 
of a Ship, who'died in his Houſe, as is before related ; ſo} 
he was ſtedfaſtly confirmed therein, and Spain, by a Kind 
of Chance too, reaped the Fruits of his Study and Labour 
in the Manner before-mentioned. * 
The natural 'T be Inhabitants of that Part of the World called Ame- i 
State of the rica, were, at the fame Time, as great Strangers to the 
* Knowledge of any other Continent but their own, as | 
Conqueſt, the Spantards were, before Columbus's Expedition to that 
of America, which was divided into two vaſt Empires, 
vis. Mexico, and Peru, which were alſo divided into 
Kingdoms, Provinces, and Lordſhips, wherein the Inha- 
bitants were governed by their reſpective Kings, Princes, 
and Chieftans, or Caziques, according to the Laws and Wt 
Cuſtoms of the Place; to whom the Populace ſubmitted 
with as great Loyalty and Readineſs, as ever any Eure 
peans did to their own Monarchs. They had not much 
Occaſion for Traffic, every Neceſſary in Life, being, in a 
Manner, in common among them. Tho' they fell into Wi 
the Practice of Bigamy, yet their Maident, or unmarried 
Women, were chaſte, and their Mies were gonſtant. 
They were in Poſſeſſion of the greateſt Riches that the 
Earth could afford, both in derals and precious Stones; yet 
they valued it not, nor had they Occaſion for it. They 
required no Gardeners to dreſs their Vines, nor Herdſmen 8 
to take Care of their Flocks. Nature ſupported their daily) 
Wants, by the fruitful Produce of the Land, and the) 
ſtood in need of nothing, but a true Knowledge of the 
great God their Creator, But when I mention that, 1 
may ſay, they wanted every Thing, ſince without him 
all is nought,—— 4 
In this State the Spaniards found them; and though tbe 
former received Inſtances of Hoſpitality from them at 
their firſt landing in Hiſpaniala, when the beſt and largeſt 
The firſt of Columbus's three Ships was run aſhore, and broke to 
— of — Pieces; yet the Spaniards requited them with Murder, 
— Rapes, and Robberies, and, by mere Force, eſtabliſhed 3 
illegal, Poſſeſſion of their Lands and Goods, and uſurped a Govern- 
How far ment over their Perſons, without any lawful Cauſe os 
the Right - Pretext. If the Right of the Spaniards be conſidered mere 
— if as being the firſt Diſcoverers of that Country, ſurel) 


verer ought l | 
to extend, {hat Right cannot be conſtrued to extend farther tha 
Ns where 
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here they took actual Poſſeſſion, and made Settlements, 


yet Inleſs they will inſiſt upon it figuratively, by taking a 
roof Part in the Name of the whole; if ſo, they know not 
ſter here their Right determines, ſince the north Parts of the 
; fo ontinent of America are not yet known: but ſhould any 
ind WE ng/ioman happen to diſcover them hereafter, and make a 
our bart of the Coaſts, whereby the Spaniards could find the 


Way thither, they would certainly extend their Claim 
Pitcher likewiſe, according to the foregoing Rule: and 
Wleſs they inſiſt upon this general Claim of all the Terra 
ma, in Right of their firſt Diſcovery, the Eng/h 
Puſt be certainly intitled to all the Coaſt from Newfound- 


res, nd to Florida, and to ſuch other Places as the Spaniards 
into new nothing of before, nor were ever in ſight of; and, for 
ma- e ſame Reaſon, the Engiþ muſt alſo be intitled to the 
ces, P:/coveries made by Sir Francis Drake, on the South-Sea 


e of America, where never Spaniard was before, viz. * 


de, where the King of that Country, to which Country 
ir Francis gave the Name of Nova Albion, willingly re- 


into 

ried end his Crown and Sceptre, in Token of Submiſſion to 

ant, Nen Elizabeth, which was ſuch a Poſſeſſion, as the Spa- 

the ardt are not able to boaſt of; nor did they obtain any 

yet a juſt or peaceable Manner, but, on the contrary, by 

hey ownright Artifice and Treachery, ſupported by Force 
nd Violence, It was from this Place that Sir Francis 


ox his Departure for the Moluccas, in Fane 1579, when 
made his Voyage round the World. 

IF Since therefore this univerſal Right to all America can- 
t reaſonably ſubſiſt to the Spaniards, merely for their 
Eing the firſt Zuropeans, if admitted to be ſo, who got a 
bt of that unknown Land; it muſt then follow, that 


ſo, ſuch Claim cannot extend to any Parts whereof they 


abliſhing a Right and Title in the Congueror, of the 
hole of what belonged to the conquered ; Great Britain 
ay claim all the Spani/h Dominions, in Right of being 
Poſſeſſed of Gibraltar and Jamaica. 


ere · q Though the Empire of Mexico was very large, yet it 
rely Mid not comprehend all the northern Continent of Ame- 


ica ; and the ſtrongeſt Argument that the Spaniards can 
| D 2 make 


om Santa Clara, on the Point of California, in 23 De- Sea Side of 
ees of North Latitude to 43 Degrees; where, finding it Part of A. 
treme cold, he returned back into 38 Degrees of Lati- 


n ground their Claim upon their actual Poſſeſſion ; and, How far*a 


ever were poſſeſſed, before any other Europeans ; for if mould ex- 
1 oſſeſſions of that Nature were allowed to be ſufficient in tend. 
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make for their pretended Right is, that there was a vo- 
r luntary Reſignation and Vaſſalage made and acknow- 
The de- ledged by the Emperor Motezuma to Cortez, for the Uſe 
” e 8 of the King of Spain, which, they ſay, gave Cortez af 
Right o Right to inſiſt upon the future Obedience of the Subjects 
Conqueſt, of Motezuma, and to obtain, by Force of Arms, what by 
_ : Subtilly and Deceit he was no longer able to compaſs. } 
8 | In order therefore to examine into the Legality of this Poſ- 
_ ſeſſion of the Continent, it will be neceſſary to take a 
View of the Manner in which it was obtained by Cortex. 
Extent of The Succeſs which attended the Diſcovery made by 
_ — 3 Chriſtapben Columbus, and his Succeſſors, for the Space of 
merica, in twenty-ſix Years enſuing, which was to the Year 1518, 
1518. was the Reduction only of thoſe four Iſlands of St De- 
mingo, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Jamaica, and a little 
Footing they had got on the Iſthmus of Darien, the moſt Þ 
ſoutherly Part of that now called New Spain on the Con- 
tinent, as mentioned before, ' 
Diego Ve- Captain Diego Velaſquez was at this Time Deputy-Go- 
laſgvez, Go- yernor of Cuba, as Lieutenant under Diego Colon, the ſe- 
Cabs, cond Admiral of the Indies; and hearing of the Riches of | 
America, by his being ſo nearly ſituated to it, and alſo | 
Mogives from ſome Soldiers, who the Year before had been at Iu- 
8 catan, in an Expedition under Ferdinanden de Cordeva, 
Velaſquez ts Who loſt his Life in the Action, and his Men were de- 
diſcover the feated, (for what Gold they had in Cuba was brought 
Continent. (hither from Yucatan, a Peninſula of the Continent, which 
divides the Gulphs of Mexico and Honduras) he ſent out 
four Veſſels, under the Command of Juan de Grijalva, © 
with two hundred and fifty Soldiers, who, in April 1518, 
Grijalva's fet out for Yucatan, and, in their Way, accidentally hit 8 
en, upon the /fland of Cozumel, which lies on the Eaft Side Feace 
of that Peninſula, in the Bay of Honduras, as before oO 
related. | 1 
Theſe Parts had already been viſited from Time to 
Time by ſeveral Spaniſh Captoins, who were Free-Boaters ; . ö 
and who, for the Sake of Plunder, had committed al! 
Manner of Vices, and Acts of Inhumanity among the proc 
poor [ndians, which very juſtly fixed a Notion among ves 
Ihumenity thoſe latter, that Religion was only a Pretence, whilſt a 
fy _ covetous, and - inſatiable Thirſt after Gold and Silver, 
Roten. ſeemed to have been the chief Aim of thoſe Conquerors. be 
So that from hence it is plain, that the Indians never 
made a voluntary Submiſſion by Choice, but that ſuch as pon 
it was, proceeded from Fear of Oppreſſion, and a * * be 
- ” 0 : 


zy of Campechy, and went up the River of Tabaſco, in 
o of his ſmalleſt Veſſels, with all his Soldiers, where 
ading a great Body of Indians in Canoes, and on the Gow up the 
Shore, be landed and ſet up his Standard, which, with Riv of 
me other ſhort Ceremonies uſed by thoſe Conquerors, was 
e Manner of their taking Paſſaſion, as they called it. Manner of 
e. ſent them a Meſſage 2 Indian Boys, who were 1 
ade Priſoners in the firſt 

me in Peace, and that be and his Men were Vaſſals to a 
werful Monarch, who poſſeſſed an Empire where the 

un riſes, in whoſe Name he came to offer them Peace, 
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Means to protect themſelves againſt the Inroads of the 
Wamards. 
From Cozumel, Grijalva went to Yucatan, and landed 
here Fernandez de Cordova had been defeated the Year 
fore, and, in Revenge of his Death, which was very 
ſtifiable in the Indians, as being in their own Defence, 


deftrayed every Thing that came his Way; then re- Ce 
— on Board, he the Land to the Bottom of the Cruelties at 


Tucatan. 


Toba ſco. 


pedition to Nucatan, that he 


d great Advantages, if they would become his Subjects. 


he Indians gave a diſagreeable Attention to this Pro- 
oſal, and one of them, in the Name of the reſt, made 


Anſwer very juſt and remarkable: That they did — — 
not eſteem that to be a good Kind of Peace, which was the Indians 
deſired to be introduced by Subjeftion and Yaſſalage ; to Grijal- 
and thought it prepoſterous to talk to them of a new Oft 
Maſter, before he knew whether they were diſcontented 
with him they already had: But as to the Point of 
Peace or War, they would ſpeak of it to their Supe- 
riors, and return with an Anſwer.” The Reſult was, 


at their Cazique came, and ſaid, that he accepted of 
Peace for the beſt, as it was left to his Choice to chuſe 
Food or bad; and having regaled the Spamards, and pre- 
nted them with ſome Curioſities of Gold, Feathers, and 
*Totton Cloths, the Cazigue told Grijaluva, that by that 
Preſent, he took a friendly Leave of him in Token of 
Peace, and ſo departed ; and Grijalva returned on Board, 
Proceeded along the Coaſt, and traded with the Na- 
Wives by bartering Toys for Gold: At laſt, meeting with 
ppoſition, being attacked at the River of Panuco, the 
artheſt Province of New Spain, on the Gulph of Mexico, 
hey returned to Cuba; and their Report to Velaſquen put 
Pim upon proſecuting theſe Diſcoveries further. Here- 
pon he fitted out ten Ships, and appointed Hernan Cortez 
d be Captain-General of that Fleet, and of the Countries 


diſcovered, 
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Cerrex: ſets' diſcover d, or to be diſcoverd. With this Fleet he ſet 
— gg un out in November 1518 ; but before he had quitted the 
g Flezt, by Coaſt of Cuba, his Authority was revoked by Velaſquez, 
Order of and another appointed in his Room ; but as Cortez was 
Valaſfus. now in Poſſeſfion of his Poſt, and of the - Fleet, and got 
Is ſuperſcd- out of the Reach of Velaſquez, he refuſed to return, or 

ed. ſubmit, but proceeded on the intended Enterprize. 
* and bs rom -=— Time it muſt be conſidered with what Au- 
3 rity Cortez undertook the Conqueſts which he after- 
Wend. rards made. Vale quez, Who had at firſt appointed him 
to that Undertaking, was himſelf but a Deputy to the 
Vice-Admiral Colon, by the Title of Lieutenant, and as 
ſuch, governed the Iſland of Cuba only; and had Cortez 
been continued by him in that Command wherewith the 
other pretended to inveſt him, and had been defeated, or 
loſt the Fleet, it is to be doubted whether the Court of 
Spain would have allowed of that Authority, which Ve- 
laſquez had aſſumed to himſelf, of appointing Cortez to 
ſach a great Command, without the Leave of the Court, 

who was no Way apprized of the Matter. 

On the other hand, as Velaſquez had revoked the Autho- 
rity which he had given to Cortez, and had afterwards cauſed 
why, it to be ſignified to him in Form, we muſt conſider Cortez, 

from that Time forth, to be no other than a formidable 
His great Nebel as to Spain; and a Pyrate and Robber as to the In- 
Seen nn dians; for though his fortunate Succeſſes in America were, 
— upon that Account, afterwards approved of in Sparn, ſince 
though a without further Aid from thence, he was incapable of pre- 
Fac, ferving his new Acquiſitions ; and having, by the Proofs 
he ſent home of the Riches of the Country, dazzled the 
Eyes of the Court, ſecured powerful Agents in his Behalf, 
and obtained not only a Confirmation and Applauſe of 
his Actions, but alſo full Powers to proceed as he had be- 
gun; yet all this was ſubſequent to his Reduction of the 
City of Mexico, the Capital of that Empire; and his in- 
termediate Actions would have been far from receiving 
Approbation, if the Advantages attending them had not 
happened to be very great, in Reſpect of Old Spain, with- 
out whoſe further Aﬀiſtance, could he have maintained 
his Conqueſ?, it is thought he would have been far from 
laying them at the King's Feet. 07 
Nevertheleſs, it was but common Policy in Cortez to 
ſcreen all his Actions in the King's Name, otherwiſe, he 
could not expect to exact that Obedience neceſſarily due 
from thoſe under him, nor carry on his Conqueſts with 
6 any 


Cortez's Au- 
thority 
cedfes, and 


His Policy, 


any Col: 
fore he 
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concilin 
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et Many Colour ; and laſtly, had he thrown off the Mask, be- 
ie fore be knew in what Shape his Enterprizes would end, 
z, Ihe would have been left deſtitute of all Hopes of re- 
as WH conciling himſelf at home, in Caſe of his miſcarryin 
»t abroad; and, in Caſe of Succeſs, he muſt have purchaſ, 
2 WO his Pardon with a Reſignation of all paſt Gains, and of all 
future Honour, and Advantages of his Expedition. 

In this Light we muſt trace Hernan Cortez from the 
aforeſaid Time of his ſetting out, till he reduced Mexico, 


XX wry 
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n which was on the thirteenth of Auguſ 1521, as a Perſon How Cortes 
e i invading the Rights and Properties of a Nation, maſſacre- dank we” 
ing it's Inhabitants, and extorting a Kind of Submiſſion 
from them to the King of Cafiile, under fifitions Enco- 

e miums and Titles of a Sovereignty, moſt monſtrous to 

r i boaſt of, and a Power in. itſelf altogether as falſe, ſuch 

fg ſtiling the King of Caftile, Monarch “ of the Eaſt, 

and pretending that + himfelf came as Ambaſſador 
from the moſt powerful Monarch the Sun ſhined on from His falſe 
„ir riſing, and ſuch like, which is frequently to be >= 


met with in all his Addreſſes and Speeches to the Indians. Conduct. 
He took all Opportunities of introducing himſelf among 
| WH them as a Friend and Ally, and, on that Account, met 
„with Heſpitaliiy and generous Treatment; but, at the 
ſame Time, he made uſe of thoſe Receptions, as a Handle 
d inſiſt upon a Poſſeſſion of thoſe Places where he was thus 
, i civilly entertained. - He declared ||, that one of the De- 
ſigns of his valiant Troops, was to redreſs Wrongs, puniſh 
iolence, and to take Part with Fu/tice and Reaſon. Dar 
Dutxote could have ſaid no more; but the other Deſigns 
he kept to himſelf. With ſuch Speeches and Inſinuations 
he ſounded the Minds of thoſe Governors of Provinces 
under Moteauma, and played the one againſt the other ſo 
artfully, that he enflamed them with Jealouſies of each 
other ; and when he had kindled a War of Rebellion, he 
then ſtept in as a Mediator, and ſeized the Bone of Con- 
tention, His Steps ſeem now to be exactly followed by 
ſome in Europe, that one would be apt to think, a. ſecond 
Cortez. was at the Head of Affairs in a neighbouring 
Kingdom. 
Where Poſſeſſions were obtained in this Manner, and 
that a Stranger, who was received in the Country, and 
the Towns, in the moſt civil Manner, ſhould ther: 
! war 


At the Reception of Merexuma's Ambaſſadors at St Juan de Ulna, 
In his firſt Speech to Motezuma, 


His Speech to the Cgziques of Zempoala, 


— * 
+ 
i 


The Maſſa- 
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wards pretend to aſſume an immediate Authority over the 
People, in Return for their Hoſpitality, it is no wonder 
that they ſhould-enter. into private Cabals, and Conſpira- 
cies, to get rid of ſuch ungrateful Gueſts. But how ſuch 
People can be called Traitors, when their Submiſſion, ſuch 
as it was, was forced in that unjuſtifiable manner, is won- 
derful in thoſe who wrote the Hiftories of thoſe Times; 
but when we conſider who they were, Spaniards, we 
muſt not admire at it. The Maſſacre committed by 


__ Cortez in the City of Cholula, in cold Blood, in his Way 


Reſigns his 
Command. 


Is elected by 
Re-afſumes 
the Com- 
mand, 


Sanction to his future Actions, any more than 


to Mexico, is, for that Reaſon, pretended to be juſtified *; 
becauſe he diſcovered an Intention in the Inhabitants to 
ſurprize him and his Men. Could he expect any other 
elſewhere, tho' he had the good Fortune to ſurmount every 
Difficulty ? For it is a common Saying, that a Man can- 
not be hanged for thinking, and if Cortez could make it a 
Crime worthy of that unchriſtian Revenge at Cholula, he 
by the ſame Rule might have deſtroyed every Man in 
America. | 

The only Authority, by Virtue whereof Cortez now 
proceeded, was ſuch as took it's Riſe from his own Per- 
ſon, in the following odd Manner. 

When he made a Settlement at La Vera Crux, for the 
Benefit of his Shipping, as being the only Harbour of 
Safety thereabouts ; and, by the Permiſſion of the Natives, 
under Colour of an Ally and Friend, fortified himſelf 
and his Troops there, to ſerve as a Place of Retreat, in 
Caſe of Need; he formed a Kind of Civil Magiſtracy, 
compoſed of ſome of his Followers, and named the proper 
Officers, and a Council; and being ſenſible of his paſt 
Error in acting without any legal Authority, he thought 
to amend it by the Method now propoſed. He aſſembled 
this new Council, and in a Speech 1 to them, acknow- 
ledged the weak Foundation he ſtood upon, in Reſpect of 
his Authority, &c. and thereupon throws down his Staff, 
and declares his Reſignation of that Command given him 
by Velaſquez. The Council accept of his Reſignation, 
and then ele him anew, to be Commander in Chief of 
the Army; which Authority he re- aſſumes. 

Such was the Source of his ſucceeding Authority, undet 
which he compleated the Reduction of Mexico ; an Autho- 
rity of his own creating, and which could give no lawful 
they who 
appointed 


* Antonio de Solis, T nl. 
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appointed him could pretend to juſtify themſelves, in aſ- 
ſuming that Authority of inveſting him with that Power, 
in Conſequence of the firſt Power, which, in fact, they His Autho- 
had received from him. So that upon the whole, he was gibi. 
ſtill as deficient of lawful Power, as he was when ſuper- 
ſeded by Yelaſquez's Revocation before- mentioned. 

The Reception of Cortez in Mexico, though againſt Ma- 
tezums's Inclination, as he could not get over it, was yet 
in a magnificent Manner; and as Cortez had in his Way 
thither, ſtirred up all the Cazigues to rebel againſt Mote- 
zuma, they refuſed paying the uſual Tributes to his Offi- 
cers, who went about collecting it; and Juan de Eſca- 
lante, whom Cortez had left as Governor of Vera Cruz in 
his Abſence, ſallying out to chaſtize Motezuma's Officers, 
and to ſupport the Rebels, was himſelf lain in a Battle; 
upon which Cortex took that Pretence of ſeizing the Per- Carez's 
ſon of Motezuma in his Palace, and confining him in the = . bow oy 
Spaniſh Quarters ; yet ſeemingly not under any Reſtraint, unn. 
it being whiſpered to Motezuma by the Interpreter *, by | 
Order of Cortez, that if he did not ſubmit, his Life was 
at Stake, fo that to protect the Spaniards and himſelf from 
the juſt Rage of his People, he concealed from his Mini- 

ers and Subjects his Confinement, pretending it was his 
own Choice to reſide there: But they ſaw through the 
whole Affair, and juſtly reienting that baſe Uſage of their 
King, beſieged Cortez in his Quarters ; and the unfortu- 
nate Prince going to ſhew himlelf on the Battlements of 
the Houſe, to quell his Subjects, received a Wound in his Death of 
Head from a Stone thrown at him, whereof, in a few uu. 
Days after, he died under the ſame Confinement, His Suc- Guatimezin 
ceſſor Guatimozin, who was elected by the Voice of the — his 
People, according to their Cuſtoms, made War upon the OOTY 
Spaniards, and obliged thein to quit the City of Mexico. We, War 
Afterwards Cortez, with the Aſſiſtance of the Tlaſcalans, — 
a Province always at War with the Mexicans, beſieged f 
Mexico, took Guatim:zin Priſoner, with all his Family, * 
and reduced the Town to his Obedience, having before — * 
that taken all the neighbouring ones; and thus the Mexi- Ag, 13, 
cans were brought into Subjection, on the thirteenth of 53“. 

uſt 1521. 
he Pretences made by Cortez, for warring againſt the The Spa- 

Mexicans, were, that Motezuma had formally, and volun- — 7 


tarily, acknowledged the King of Spain to be lawful and thisConquett 
| E hereditary attempted. 


' © Dems Maria, a female Indian, Favourite of Cortez'ss 
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hereditary Lord of the Mexican Empire. But when this 
Acknowledgment is narrowly looked into, it will ap- 
pear to be no other than what was forced, and extorted 
from him, at a Time when he was Priſoner in Cortes's 
Power, as I juſt now related; and as his Confinement was 
both unjuſt and diſhonourable, ſo no Means to get clear of 
it, and of the Oppreſſors, could be deemed to be other- 
wiſe than what was natural and uf? for any Man to do 
in the like Caſe; and it was rather a Virtue, than a 
Crime, in his Subjects, to endeavour the regaining, of his 
Liberty. Moreover, according to the modern Spaniſh 
Way of explaining * Things, that Acknowledgment ex- 
torted from Motezuma, was reciprocally to be underſtood ; 


for Cortez at the ſame Time declared 4 in the Aſſembly, 


convened upon that Occaſion, That it was not the In- 
<«< tention of the King, his Sovereigt, to diſpoſſeſs him 
« Motezuma) of his Royal Dignity, nay to make the 
« leaſt Innovatien in his Government, &c.” when, at the 
fame Time, he was actually diſpeſſeſſed of that Royal 
Dignity, in the moſt ſcandalous and unjuftifiable Manner : 
And the Means made Uſe of by Cortez to found a Suceeſ- 


| fron for his King to that Monarchy, were a Complication 


Cortex s 
Breach of 
Faith with 
Morexuma. 


wards Biſhop of Chrapa, 


of Arguments and Facts altogether falſe and counterfeit ; 


wherefore, as the Succeſſor of Motezama, and the Indians, | 


who then were his lawful Subjes, had recovered. their 
firſt Surprize, and ſeen through the Miſtake of Motezume, 
and the groſs Impoſition on themſelves, it was no Rebel- 
lion in them to defend their Rights, and to endeavour to 
rout the Spaniards out of their Dominions. But it is evi- 
dent, that Cortez never intended to acquieſce, without the 
entire Overthrow of Motezuma : for after this laſt had 
complied, moſt _——— with all that Cortez could 
openly pretend to defire, fuch as acknowledging Vaſſalagr, 
and paying Contribution to that ſuppoſed great Monarch of 
the Eaſt, and all upon Condition of Cortez's withdrawing 
out of his Dominions ; yet Cortez would not leave the 
City upon any Account: And though he was obliged to go 
to Vera Cruz, to oppoſe the Forces ſent againſt him by 
Velaſquez, he left Motezuma ſtill a Priſener in his Quar- 
ters, under the Care of Pedro de Alvarado, againſt whom 
the Mexicans roſe in Arms upon the following Occaſion, 
which is thus recounted by Bartholomeo de las Cafas, after- 


«© The 


* Spaniſh Marifefte, in Relation to the Convention in 1 N. S. 
+ Antonio de Solis. _ 
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&© The Mexicans having appointed a public Dance of Barbarous 
« that Kind called Mitetes, wherein the Nobles, and all Afi" of 
« Sorts of People, intermix without Diſtinction, in great 
«© Numbers, drefled up in their richeſt Ornaments, in 
« order to divert Motezuma in his Confinement ; Pedro 
% Alvarado taking Notice of the Fewels with which they 
« were adorned, called together his Soldiers, and fell upon 
« them, cutting them to Pieces for the Sake of their Or- 

«© naments; in gaining of which infamous Spoils, above Above two 
is „ two rhouſand of the Mexican Nobility were killed,” *houſind of 
Upon this the Mexicans formed a Conſpiracy to be re- Nobility 1 | 
t- venged on the Spaniards, and roſe in Arms againſt them, maſſacreed. | ' 
for which they are no Way blameable: Though the Con- 

„ duct of Alvarado is attempted to be jufified by ſome, Alvarado 

under Pretence that the Mexicans had firſt conſpired againſt — : | 
m him, and that upon the Information he had of it, he re- be juſtified, 
he ſolved to begin with them firſt, But even this Excuſe is but in wia. | 
ie a very weak one; for Cortez, at his Return, reprimanded 
al 
r 


W 14 G6 © wt © 


him for it , nevertheleſs, he took Occaſion from thence 

: to declare War againſt the Mexicans, while he had their 1 
„King in his Power, in which this latter loſt his Life as | 
Mn WM before-mentioned. | * ; 
1 This Congugſ of Mexico is pretended to be juſtified by Spaniard: 
s, the ſame Author“ as a Thing permitted in other Parts of 1 
ir the World, and allowed of to be lawful, reaſonable, and for the Con- 
4, juſtifiable, whenſoever it appears to be undertaken as the dueſt at- 
{- neceſſary Means for the Introadufion of the Goſpel. 
to his is the dernier Reſort of the Spaniards, and their 
i- W Advocates, to ſupport their Arguments in Favour of that 
ie MW Conqueſt, which is introducing a Maxim, T hat it is law- 
id WM ful to commit Euil that Good may come of it. A very 
d wicked and dangerous Maxim ſurely ; and ſuch, as is not 
r, to be juſtified upon Chriſtian Principles. If we look into 
of the Inſtructions given by our Saviour to his Apoſtles, and 
g the Methods taken by them to convert Unbelievers, we 
he WY ſhall find no Authority for making Uſe of the Sword to 
po Wl propagate the Goſpel; but, on the contrary, to make Uſe True Chri- 
by WY of Reaſon and Perſuaſion, and by good Examples to ſhew fin Me- 
7-8 the Paths of Righteouſneſs to the Wicked and Idolatrous. — — 
m Neither did the Apoſtles claim or pretend to exerciſe any del. 
n, temporal Authority over thoſe whom they converted, nor 
r- & denounce Perſecution againſt Unbelievers, but recom- 
mended quite the contrary, ſuch as Obedience, Humility, 

E 2 Perſuaſion 


Antonio de Solis, 
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Perſuaſion, e. The Sword may terrify, and, for a 
Time, may enforce an outward Shew of Compliance, in 
Form of Worſhip, but will never touch the Heart with a 
Remorſe of Conſcience, nor fix a real Belief of what is 
required of ſuch, contrary to what is againſt their own 
Opinion, and which is grounded on the Principles in 
which they have been educated, which, like a rough 


Piece of Glaſs, is not to be poliſhed by Force, but by 


gentle and frequent rubbing. That inhuman Practice of 
forcing Mens Minds and Conſciences by ſhedding of 
Blood, being at firſt ſet on Foot by Tyrants, who en- 
deavoured to ſuppreſs the Growth of the Chriſtian Faith; 
and which being therefore juſtly termed by the Chriſtians a 
Perſecution, ought not to be copied by the latter to the like 
Purpoſes in any Shape. 

It was certainly a very ready Way of extirpating Ido- 
latry, to depopulate a. Country, and tranſplant it with 
Chriſtians, from another Part of the World; but this 
was neither doing Honour to God, nor ſaving of Souls. 
It was not increaſing the Number of the Faithful, nor 
bringing Sinners to Repentance ; ſo far from that, it was 
not only deſtroying Soul and Body, to make them die in 
their Iniquity, but likewiſe de/troying the Means whereby 
Chriſtianity may take Root, and ſpread among thouſands, 
by being communicated from one Province to another, 
in a peaceable and friendly Manner, which would ſoon 
have taken Effect; where it was obvious, that the Pro- 
moters of it had nothing elſe in View, but merely the 
Converſion of the People from Practices, which, in a little 
Time, would have appeared to themſelves to have been 
inconſiſtent with Reaſon and human Nature. But the 
Vices of Covetecuſneſi, of boundleſs Ambition to rule, and 
of inſatiable Deſire after that alluring Metal Gold, the 
Produce of the Country, appearing to the Indians to be the 
principal Aim, and predominant Paſſion of the Spaniards, 
they from thence very juſtly apprehended, that whatever 
was at any Time urged in Favour of Religion, was no 
other than a Pretence for their unjuft Intruſion among 
them; therefore it could not be expected that any real 
Converts could be made by mere Dint of Conqueſt ; nor 
that any Obedience, or Refignation of the Inhabitants, 
could be deemed any other, than what was a forced one, 
and which the preſent Neceſſity they were under, and the 
natural Law of Self-Defence dictated to them, to diſ- 
ſemble towards the Conquerors, until ſuch Time as they 
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(29) 
could have an Opportunity of throwing off the Spaniſh 
Yoke of Slavery, which was far more intolerable to them, 
than the natural State of Subjection they were under to 
their own Governors or Cazzques. 

The Emperor Motezuma, and all the Indians, wherever The Indians 
the Spaniards came, were very ſenſible of thoſe Allure- ſenſible of 
ments which induced the latter to invade their Country; — 
and therefore they thought to get rid of them by your! £ the Spa- 
ing them, for that Time, with great Preſents; for in- "4. 
ſtance, what was given to Cortez by Way of Contribution 
to his King, together with what the ſeveral Caziques pre- 
ſented him with in his Journies through the Country, 
from Time io Time. But theſe Actions had quite the 
contrary Effect, and ſerved to increaſe rather than to 
abate their Coveteouſneſs, eſpecially when they ſaw the 
mighty Wealth of Mexico, and entertained Hopes of being 
ſoon Maſters of that, and of the whole Country together. 

The chief Thing which contributed to render that Cen- The Indians 
queſt ſo eaſy, was the Novelty of the Fire-Arms, and the ee 
Terror they ſtruck into the Indians; which Advantages contribute 
were purſued with ſo much Speed, that the others had not to the Con- 
Time to reflect, nor Reſolution to cloſe in upon their Ad- 
verſaries, whom ſuch vaſt Numbers, as were the Indians, 

might have eaſily ſeized, before they could load their 

Pieces a ſecond Time, were they not ſo much intimidated, 

and ſurprized, at the ſtrange Effect of thoſe fiery Weapons. 

Thus ſtands the Claim of the Spaniards to America, Summary 
under the Circumſtances there mentioned, founded upon — 2 
thoſe Acts of Paſſaſton commenced by Chriſtopher Colum- to thoſe four 
bus, in the Year 1492, and continued by order of the 8 
King of Caftile, until he became Maſter of the four Iſandds 
of Cuba, St Domingo, ' Puerto Rico, and Famaica, as al- 
ready taken notice of. The Enterprizes of ſeveral private Enterprizes 
Adventurers, and Fortune- Hunters, after the Reduction of 5 
thoſe Hands; and a ſmall Part of the mus of Darien, before that 1 
until that undertaking of Hernan Cortez, in the Year of Cu. b 
1518, amounting to no public Advantage, but to the en- 4 
riching of ſuch of the beſore- mentioned Adventurers or 
Free- Booters, who had the good Fortune to come off in a 
whole Skin, after murdering and pillaging ſuch of the poor 
Natives, on the Hands and Continent, as they could by 
any Ways or Means get the better of. Which Proceed- 
ings, though they imprinted an implacable Averſion in the 
Indians againſt the Spaniards in general, and brought an 


Odium upon Spain never to be wiped off: Yet, —_ 
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rnb r r 
0 try. and £ eop t it put Cortez u ſui 
9 thoſe Deſigns which he effected to the Purpoſe. before 
mentioned, x | | 
The Point now te be conſidered is, whether this his 
Conqueſt was juſtifiable or not, according to the Law of 
Nations, and Principles of Chriſtianity ? I don't mean by 
this, to put the Queſtion to Spain for. ber Deciſion, be- 
cauſe I muſt expect her Anſwer in the Mirmative; but as 
I. have ſtated the whole Caſe, and as it appears from the 
Spaniſh Hiſtorians themſelves, who have endeavoured to 
How the ſet it out in the beſt Light they could, I put the Queſtion 
Conquelt bY to, every unbiaſed Reader, who will take upon bis Con- 
be confider- ſcience to ſpeak his Sentiments freely, without Favour or 
ed, Prejudice. In the mean while, I ive my own 
Tboughts upon the Matter, and join ſome * aſen; 
for what I ſay, to thoſe before-mentioned, which, I hope, 
will ſufficiently ſupport the Title of theſe Sheets. 
The Nature From what has been already ſaid it appears, that the 
of the 8þa- Right claimed by the - Spaniards to the NAH. Indies, b 
— e. which I mean their Paſſaſſians on the Continent of America, 
Indies deter- and the Iſlands adjacent, is founded upon a: Poſſeſſion ob- 
mined. tained by Conqueſt. It likewiſe appears, that that Con- 
queſt in general was not juſtifiable by the Law of Nations, 
nor by the Doctrine of Chriſtianity, That ſuch as it was, 
it was obtained under falſe Overtures, and pretended Acts of 
Peace and Friendſhip, by Way of cultivating good Neigh- 


Artis ces of eng om age the extreme Heat of the Sun, they 
the de- ſuddenly fortified themſelves on the Land, by Virtue of 
nd pf which, they pretended that the Indians had made a ur- 


in. 
That whenever the Indians became ſenſible of thoſe In- 
poſotiont, and endeavoured to regain their Liberties and 
roperties, they were treated as Rebels in the moſt inhuman 
Manner. That in particular, as to the Reduction of the 
Cortez had Empire of Mexico by Cortez: He had not even any Au- 


dable Tyrant and Uſurper ; for he pretended to what be 
was 


L311 


was not, an Ambaſſador; and in that Shape too, be ad- 


anced nothing but Falſhoods, both in ReſpeR of the Cha- 


rater he gave of his King, of 1 and of his 11. 
The Achnowvedgments made to him by 

zuma, were extorted from that Monarch whilſt he was a 
Priſoner, and in Fear of his Life. And nocwithſtanding 
that, he complied with all Cortez's Deſires, nay, did more 
thay. the other expected; in Conſequence of which Cortez 


the Emperor Adote- 


had promiſed to quit his Territories, yet he evaded fo do- 
ing, and thereby juſtly forfeited thoſe Obligations which 
Motezama bad laid himſelf under; in as much as the 
whole of what was agreed on between them, was recipro- 


cally _—_— each Party, as I obſerved before. As to Summary of 


he u- 
Mon after Motezuma's Death, though that ©** "2 


ts 


a Right of 
Part was one of thoſe artertæd Acknowledgments, yet it and c 
implied a Proviſe, that Cortez's King, that great Monarch 

of the Euff, as he called him, was in himſelf the /2wfu/ 
Heir and Succeſſor of Durzualele, an antient Monarch of 
Mexico, and, as ſuch Heirſbip and Succeſſion was no other 
than downright /mpo/ture and Romance, beneath the Dig- 
nity of a Catholick King to aſſume and pretend to, or to 
arrept of by the Hands of that pretended Ambaſſador, in 
order to impeſe upon another Monarch, to defraud his law- 

ful Succefſors of their juſt Right and Title to that Em- 
pire: Therefore, that Conceſſion of Motezuma, was in it 

ſelf void, not only for that Reaſon, but for this further; 
that the Monarchs of ſexico being elective, it was not in 
Motenuma's Power to appoint a Succeſſor, contrary to the 
Conftitution and Law of that Nation; therefore, the Peo- 
ples taking up Arms in Right of their free · electeu King 
Gaatimezin, after Motezuma's Death, as awful Succeſſor 


do him, cannot be called a Rebellion. Laſtly, neither the 


King of Caftile, nor any other foreign Prince, much lefs 
any private Perſons, who were really deſtitute of that Pre- 
tence of Authority, had any laſu Call thither, to com- 
mit ſuch execrable Murders, Robberies, and Devaſtations, 
under Pretence of introducing the Goſpel, by paving it's 
Way in ſuch a horrid Manner, as could not but give Of- 
ſence to God, who, knowing the Hearts of Mankind, 
ſaw his Name prophaned, and made a Screen for the Com- 


miſſion of thoſe heinous Sins, which flowed from a nalig- 
nant Source of Ambition and Coveteouſneſs, Upon the Concluſion 
whole, this pretended Right of Spain, to that Part of the den the 
World, is not to be looked upon in any other Light, than 1 


as a Thing which any other Power has equal Right to 
attack, 


pro 
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attack, and diſpoſſeſs her of, without any Manner of 
Scruple or Reſerve, provided, that in Conſequence thereof, 
the Remains of the primitive Natives be duly inſtructed in 
the Chriſtian Faith, and reſtored to their Liberty upon an 

equal Footing with other Chriſtians. 
After concluding this Review of the Spaniſb Right, it 
comes next to ſay ſomething reſpecting that of the Angliſb. 
Review of In the former Part of this Diſcourſe, it has been ſet 
. forth how, and when, the Subjects of this Nation firſt 
went upon Diſcoveries of the Meſl- Indies; and though it 
is allowed, excluſive of that Expedition and Settlement of 
Madeck ap Gwyneth's, that through Chriflopher Columbus 
the Spaniards were the firſt Europeans in thoſe latter 
Days, who got a Sight of, and ſettled in, the Veſt-Indies, 
and next to them the Engl; ; yet the latter fr ſet out 
upon a Diſcovery of the Continent twenty-two Years before 
Their Diſ- Cortez did; the Diſcovery of Newfoundland being made in 


Con be Year 1495, and thence along the Coaſt to Florigfa, in 
with thoſe the Year 1497; whereas Cortez ſet out not till the Year 


of the Spa- I519, upon his Mexican Expedition. Furthermore, the 
an. Engliſh did not ſet out as tracing the Navigation of the 
Spamards, or copying from their Charts, but, on the con- 

trary, they firſt ſet out upon a North-weſt Courſe, and 

in Purſuance of the Intimation given to King Henry VII, 

by Bartholomew Columbus, by order of his Brother Chriſto- 

er, whoſe Inſtructions would have been put in Execu- 

tion before the Spaniards had ſet out, but for the Misfor- 

tune which attended Bartholomew as before-mentioned : 
Nevertheleſs, the firſt Diſcovery of the Iſland of News 
foundland under that King's Patent, was but three Years 

next after Chriſtopher Columbus's Diſcovery of the Iſland of 

Cuba; and the Engliſh Diſcovery of the Continent of Ame- 

rica, extending from Newfoundland as far as to the Coaſt 

of Florida, was much earlier than the Spaniards had made 

any Diſcoveries of the ſoutherly Part of the ſame Conti- 

nent, now called New Spain; in which, their 5 Settle- 

The Exgliſi ment was only in a ſmall Part of the Province of Darien, 


proved to be and was extended no farther till the Expedition of Cortez 
—_ in 1519. Therefore, the Engliſb have a Right to aſſume 


of the Con- to themſelves the Honour and Advantages of being the fir/# 
tinent. Diſcoverers of the Continent of America; and, according 
Have a pri- to the Manner of the Spaniſb Pretenſions, the primitive 
mitiveRight ſovereign Right of that Continent is veſæd in the Crown 
929 of Great Britain, by Virtue of that Diſcovery. 
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[ 33 ] 
t This Argument, it is hoped, will be a ſufficient Cons 
» Wl futation of whatever can be advanced on the Part of Spain, 
ain Favour of any Right ſhe may pretend to have to the Compared 
1 i Continent of America in general, by Virtue of the Diſco- _ the 
% and Paſſaſion of the Iſland of Cuba, or of any other Right. 
t Hands in that Part of the World. And as to the Point 
„of Right by actual Paſaſſion, either of Iſlands or Conti- 
© nent, the ſame will appear ſtill ſtronger on the Side of the 
19 
t The Proofs, in this Behalf, are ſo notorious to the 
f BY reſt of the World, that I need not dwell long upon this 
Branch, but may even venture to refer it to the Spaniards 
r themſelves. 
5 In ſhort, all the Settlements and Plantations made by the The Fe! 


t subjects of Great Britain, as well on the Continent, as in ?*&fious 


juſtified, 


© the //ands belonging to it, were eſtabliſhed by the FREE 
n WCoxstNrT of the Natives, without any Artifice, Sur- 
n prize, Threats, or Compulſion; and without any Yaſ- 
r 


alage acknowledged, or practiſed, whereby they were de- 

prived either of Liberty or Property, or deceived in any 

hape. 

No pretended Ambaſſadors from a moſt mighty Monarch 

of the Eaſt, ever preſumed to impoſe upon their Under- 

ſtanding, or to perſuade them into a Belief of Things 

tterly falſe, in order to obtain the more eaſy Reception 

or ſuch of the Engliſh as propoſed to ſettle among them. 

Inſtead of Oppreſſion, the Indians find Protection from Happy 
hem, and the meaneſt among them have Fu/tice equally Paz gf the 

liſtributed between them, and their Engliþ Neighbours. - - ih 
his is the State of the Englih Right of Paſſeſian in the 

aft. Indies, a Right founded upon the Principles of Chri- 

ianity, and the fundamental Laws of the Engliþ Nation. 

'ew equal to them in Goodneſs, none excel them. 

As for the Pretenſions of the French Nation on the Con- Extent of 
inent, they amount to what they are at this preſent poſ —. 
ed of; which is, the Country of Canada on the River 
t Lawrence, and all that Part called the Lauiſiana, or 
New France, on the Banks of the River Mifſyippi, which 
alls into the Gulf of Mexico, from whence they extend 
owards the Country of Florida. 

They do not ptetend, by what I can learn, to e with 
he Engliſþ in Point of Priority of Diſcovery ; nor have 
hey any Room to inſiſt upon any ſuch Thing, ſince the 
ollowing Lift of Original Mt Fg: ſhe w the Oo of 

ime 
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Time in which they have been reſpectiyely made, and by 
whom. 


Anno 1497. The Iſland of Newfoundland, and the North 
Continent of America, in 58 Degrees of Latitude, and 
coaſted from thence to the Southward, as far as the Land 
of Florida, by Sebaſtian Cabot, with two Ships furniſhed 
by King-Henry VII. 

Anno 15 24. The Coaſt of Florida, to almoſt 58 Degrees 
of North Latitude, was re-coaſted by Jobn de Veraxzano, 
a Florentine, by order of Francis I, King of France. 

Anno 1527, Cape Briten was diſcovered in the Reign of 

h Henry VIII, who ſent out two Ships to Newfoundiend at 
tis Time. 
2.2. Anno1534. Newfoundland' was the third Time viſited 
by James 'Carthier of St Malo, who then diſcovered the 
River St Lawrence. 


Elis Diſ- The Order of Time, in the foregoing Diſcoveries, de- 
— termines, at firſt View, the Right of Precedency ; and 
thoſe of the this is certain, that Cabot's Diſcovery of the Continent 
French, was prior to the Diſcovery made of it by the Spaniards, 
which was not till five Years after Columbus's Diſcovery of 
the Ifland of Cuba, when Americus Veſpuſius diſcovered 
the Continent of Braſi, which from him was called 

America, * 
Now that I have concluded this Diſplay of the Span 
+» . -Right to the Mes. Indies, and, as I hope, made a ju/t i- 
3055546 ſtinction between it, and that of the Engliſh, according 
to my firſt Propoſition ; I ſhall, in the next Place, give a 
View of the Behaviour of the. Spaniards in that: new 
World, towards fuch as had the Misfortune to be:in their 
Reaſons for Power ; my Intention in this being to: demonſtrate, by 
— toe Acts of Cruelty and Treachery which they have been 
of the- H guilty of towards Fellow- Chriſtians, that they were capable 
mards to- of acting no leſs againſt the poor naked Indians ; and that 
— from the Nature of their Conguefts, it is thereſore to be 
pteſumed, that the Accounts which ſome late. Hiftorians 
hive given of their barbarcus Treatment of the Indian. 
were rather leſſened than magnified ; fince it was in a 
Manner impoſſible for thoſe Writers to come at an exact 
Knowledge of the whole of ſuch their Behaviour, as well 
oh Account of the Diſtance. of the Place: of Action, as 
that the Accounts which they received were tran(- 
mitted ſrom ſome of thoſe concerned in thoſe Expedi- 
tions, 
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tions, who, as they could not poſſibly -conceal the whole, 
revealed only ſuch Part of their Actions as were leaſt 
blameable ; not only for their own Credit's Sake, but to /ave 
the Honour of the Spaniſb Nation, which, maugre all their 
Precautions, will never be able to wipe out the Stains of 
the Blood of the Indians, but they will ſtill preſerve 
their deepeſt Dye to all Poſterity. 

Before that fortunate Diſcovery, if it may be /o called, State of the 

of America, the Spaniards were but little regarded in Eu- Pf 
rope; and the greateſt Noiſe they made in the World, Diſcovery of 
was only what reſulted from their own civil Diſſentions, America, 
and their Conflicts with the Moors, from whom they im- 
bibel fore of their worſt Principles, ſuch as Murder, 
Cruelty, and implacable Deſire of Revenge. Thoſe of 
Fealouſy, Pride, Coveteouſneſi, and Ambition to rule, ſeem 
to have been their own natural Predominants, but blended 
with the before-named Vices, formed a Compoſition of 
Mind capable of diſpoſing them to put in Execution the 
blackeſt Devices of Satan. The preſent Extent of the 
Kingdom of Old Spain was divided into petty Kingdoms, 
now Provinces, ſuch as Caftile, Arragon, Leon, &c. 
among which Ferdinando was King of Coflile, as has been 
obſerved before, when Columbus commenced his Diſcove- 
ries; and his Succeſſor Don Carlos of Auſtria, in whoſe 
Name Hernan Cortez addreſſed the Emperor of Mexico, 
was that m mighty Monarch of the Eaſt. 

Upon thoſe new Acquiſitions of Cortez, and the Union Extraordi- 
of the Spam/b Monarchy in the Reign of Don Carlos, the fg. Change 
great Riches which were tranſmitted from America to in — 
Old Spain, had fo elated the Spamards, that then they wird, upon 
began to deſpiſe all the reſt of the World, and proſump- heDovery 
twouſly took upon them to ſet down the maitive Limits of , 
it's Diviſion, in Eaſt and Weft Longitude, between them- 
ſelves and the Portugueſe, from the firſt Meridian of Lon- They and 
gitude in one of the es Iſlands, reſpecting all paſt and the Para- 
future Diſcoveries ; thoſe in the Eaſt being allotted to the 4 Walks 
Portugueſe, and thoſe in the Weſt to the Spaniards. From berween 
thoſe Beginnings they entertained great Fealoufies, accord- them. 
ing to their natural Diſpoſition, of all neighbouring Na- 
tions ; eſpecially of thoſe who were any Way formidable 
at Sea, fearing, and not without Reaſon, that they ſhould 
have powerful Competitors in making Diſcoveries, and in 
partaking of the beneficial Trade of the Ve- Indies, which 
they looked upon to be their ſole Property: And as none 
gave them greater Umbrage in this particular than the 

Ker . F 2 Engliſh 
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Cauſes of Engliſh, becauſe, in fact, they had been beforehand with 
"_ OM the Spaniards in diſcovering the Continent, as before re- 
Engl, lated ; ſo none were made to feel the Weight of their 
Diſpleaſure, with that Shew of their Hatred, as were the 
Engliſh, whenever they happened to fall into the other's 
Hands on the Coaſts of America, either through the Miſ- 
fortune of Shipwreck, or by being ſurprized by the Spa- 
niards on Shore, when trading with the Natives: For 
without any Declaration of War being made between the 
Their gene- two Nations in Europe, the Spaniards always behaved in 
— a heſtile Manner towards ſuch of the Engliſh Subjects as 
wards the Came in their Way in the J/f-Indies, which obliged the 
Ergo. latter to make Repriſals on the Spaniards in that Part of 
the World ; and from hence aroſe their irreconcilable Ha- 
tred to the Engliſh, which ſeems rather to be increaſed 
than abated. Nor have the French eſcaped taſting of their 
Inhumanity likewiſe, when firſt they attempted to ſettle 
on Part of Florida, of which I ſhall give ſome Inſtances 
' preſently ; though of late Years, they are come to a better 
Underſtanding together, and, in all likelihood, will at- 
tempt to put in Practice that which formerly was only 
boaſted of to be intended by the Spaniards and Portugueſe, 
that is, to exclude the Engliſb from reaping any Benefit out 
of the Vet- Indies, &c. 
The following Particulars of the Mal-Treatment of the 
Engliſh by the Spaniards, are abſtracted out of a Collection 
of the Journals “ of Voyages made by ſeveral Perſons to 
the g- Indies; among which, I thought fit not to paſs 
by one or two remarkable Inftances of Coveteouſneſi, which 

are thus related. 

Amo 1536. Anno 1536, A Diſcovery of the rich Country of 
1 den 6 Guiana in Peru was attempted by Antonio Sedenno, one 
; of thoſe Spaniſh Captains, who had been engaged with 
Herera + and Auguſtin Delgado, in the Conqueſt of 
Trinidad, He penetrated ſome Provinces towards it 
with 500 choſen Men, in which Expedition he got 
much Gold, and took a great many Indians Priſoners, 
whom he led away manacled in Irons, of whom ſeveral 
died by the Way ; and the Tygers being ſo much fleſhed 
with their Carcaſſes, frequently uſed to attack the Spa- 
* nuards, in ſo much, that they had enough to do to 
defend themſelves againſt them, Neither this Captain, 
© nor the moſt Part of his Men, ever returned out of 
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h I © the: Country, but periſhed in it, notwithſtanding the 
„ Greatneſs of their Numbers.” 
r From this Inftance it may be reaſonably gathered, that Reaſons for 
e the Indians were now fully apprized of the coveteous De- ge ent 
gans of the Spaniards, and by frequent bickering with $:dns% 
cem, had improved in their military Practices; for Cor and Cortez's 
- I ez's Number, with which he firſt penetrated to Mexico, 
r vas much inferior to this of Sedenno's, and yet he pre- 
e vailed in the Manner ſpoken of. The Cauſes of their dif- 
n I ferent Succeſſes I take to be, that Cortez made uſe more 
s of ſecret Artifice, than of open Force; whereas Sedenno 
e I ſeems to have truſted to his choſen: Numbers, with which 
he thought, comparatively with what Cortez had done, to 
do great Matters; but Providence diſappointed him. 
© The ſame Delgado, whom I mentioned juſt now, Delgado | 
© afterwards undertook the like Enterprize wich fiſty-ſix ser © i} 
Soldiers; and, favoured with the Advantage of the Wars Guiana. 
© then ſubſiſting between the Indians of the Vale, and 
© thoſe of the Mountains, he paſſed a great Way up, until 
© he arrived in the Territories of a Cazique named Gara- 
© mental, who entertained him very friendly, and preſented 
© him with ſome rich Jewels of Gold, half a dozen Pages, 
© ten young Slaves, and three beautiful young Women, 
© In Delgado's return out of that Country, he plundered His mon- 
© the Inhabitants of all the Gold he could find, and ſeized — og 
« all the Indians that could be laid hold of, and conveyed JJatitude. 
© them in Irons to Cubagua, where he fold them for 
© Slaves. Providence did not let this Inhumanity and In- 
© gratitude go long unpuniſhed ; for Delgado was ſoon 
© afterwards ſbot in the Eye by an Indian, and died of the 
Wound.“ 
Anno 1556, Robert Tomſon, of Andover in Hampſhire, Robert Tom- 
© Merchant, together with another Engliſhman, one Fobn 8 
* Field, of Seville, having obtained the King of Spain's 1556. 
© Licence to go to the J/ft-Indies, proceeded accordingly 
© in Company of the Spaniſh Fleet; but their Ship was 
© caſt away in the Bay of Mexico, and they eſcaped on 
© Shore naked, and within three Days afterwards arrived 
© at St Fohn de Ulna, in New Spain, in April 15 56, deſti- 
© tute of Apparel, and every Thing elſe ; from whence 
© they went to La Vera Cruz, where they were relieved, 
© and cloathed by a rich Merchant of Field's Acquain- 
© tance; their Company being in all eight Perſons belong- 
ing to Field's Family, including 7 _ After a 
Months Stay here, they ſet out for the City of A 
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© and Field, with three or more of his Family, died by 

© the Way. Tomſon got into a Gentleman's Service in 

© Mexico, Seigneur Gonzalo Cerezo, with whom be lived 
< upwards of a Year ; at the end of which be was, on 

< private Aocuſatiom, put into Priſon. He remained there 
_ © (even Months without any Examination, and then was 
< expoſed at an Auto de Fe, in the high Church of Mexico, 
© together with one Augufin Bracro, an Haliam, and feveral 
< others, having their Bonitos on their Backs. There 
© the Criminali received their feveral Sentences of Pimi/þ. 
c ment, Ws. 

The #Zahan was condemned to wear his Bonito for 
© Life, and to perpetual Impriſmment, with Confiſcation of 
© all his Goods. A MATERIAL ARTICLE! And 
© Tomſan was to ſuffer the like for three Years. For the 
© Accompliſhment of this, they were immediately tranſ- 
< mitted in vun to the Port of St Jabn de Una, in ordet 
© to be tranſported to Old Spain, to be there delivered up 
© to the agu tors of Seoille, for the fulfilling of their 
< Sentences: But the Italian fortunately made his Eſcape 
© at the Iſland of Tercera, and Tumim was carried to Se- 
ville, where he ſuffered according to his Sentence.” 

As there was no juſt Foundation for this Proceeding, 
neither any Examination, nor Conviction, it ſhews the 
whole was a mere Pretence or Colour only for puniſhing 
the Man, and to intimidate others of his Nation from go- 
ing to that Part of the World, leaſt any Knowledge may 
be acquired of the State of the Country, &c. 


Wicked Po- 
licy, 


Maſſacre of In the Year 1565, Captain Rent Laudonnierr being 
Laudomni- < ſettled with a Party of Frenchmen, by Order of their 


Ain 1565, © King, on the Coaſt of Florida, they were ſurprized in 
© their Fort, on the 2oth of September, by a ſtrong Patty 
of Spaniards, under the Command of Don Pedro Me- 
endes, who arrived on the Coaſt about three Weeks be- 
< fore that, with fix great Ships from Old Spain, ahd 
< erected a Fort hard by; and having killed ſeveral of the 
© Frenchmen, they took others Priſoners, and, in cold 
© Blood, hanged them up upon ſeveral Trees, and put the 
« following /nſcription, in writing, over them, viz. I ds 
© mot this as unte Frenchmen, but as unto Pyrates. Captain 
© Laudonniere, and ſome few of his Company eſcaped, 
© and got into Boats, and ſo got off to Sea to one of their 
© Ships, and returned into France, This Piece of Iabu- 

s manity 
„A Kind of Fool's Coat, with the Figure of St Andrew's Croſs, and 
painted with Figures of Devils, &c, 
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mani. was ſufficiently. revenged on the Spaniards: by: 

one Captain Gayrgues, the Year following; who, at 

his. on Charge, mann'd out three, Ships with 1 50 Ca- 

diers, and fourſcore Mariners, and, arriving in Florida, 

where he was joined by. the Natives, who complained? 

heavily. of the my of the Shaxinrds. towards them, 
ſurprized, and the three: Forts, which the latter 

had erected on the River of Ma, in which, they had: 

four: hundred, Men: diſtributed. He put them all to the Jaſtly re- 

Sword, except./iſteen, whom he hanged up on the ſame 8 

6 Trees. whereon the Franchmen had been hanged; and, in- 

© Retaliation, cauſed. the following, n/cription to, be put 

« ayer their Heads, wiz. I do not. this: as. unto Spaniards, 

© nor. as unto Mariners, but as unto. Traitors, Robbers, and: 

6 Murderers,” 3 14 

This, Reſolution of the French Nation to uſe. the Su- 

nards- in their own Kind, bas, in all Probability, pre- 

vented. their Continuance of thoſe Acts of Cruelty towards 

the French: Had the, Engl: made the like Repriſals on 

them, Whenever they laid hold of them, poſlibly it would 

have cured them of. their /nbumanity towards the Subjects 

of this Nation; but, on the contrazy,, I have not met 

with any one Return of that Kind, as yet, made by the 

Eugliſw; notwithſtanding the many Treacheries and Cruci- 

tiers, Wc, ated: towards them by the Spaxiards, of which: 

the: following are ſome. further Inſtances. | 

la the Year, 1568, Sir John Hawkins, of - Phmauth, Treachery 

* undertook a- Voyage, with ſix Ships, for the Coaſts of 97. * 34" 

© Guinea and the. MHgſt Indios; and, having ſuffered greatly Jus 1588. 

by Storms, and being in want of, Proviſions, they were 

forced to put into the Port of Sr John de Ulna, in the 

Gulph of Mexico, where the Spaniſb Fleet being t hen ex- 

© pected, the Towns-people ſuppoſed theſe to be the ſame; 

© thereupon, ſome: of the principal Men of the Town - 

© came-on Board: the Engliſ Ships, where finding their 

« Miſtake, they were much ſurpriaed at firſt, but perceiv- - 

© ing that the. Engliſb required nothing elſe but Victuals for 

«their Money, they were eaſy, At the ſame. Lime there 

were twelve. Spaniſb Veſſels in the Harbour, which had 

on Board two hundred theuſand Pounds in Gold and Silver; 

© all which Sir John ſuffered to be landed, and only de- 

© tained two. Perſons of Eſteem as Heftages for his Meſſen- 

© gers that he ſent Poſt to the Preſident. and Council at» 

© Mexico, which was two hundred Miles off, for Licence 

© to be victualled for his Money, as Friends to 2 
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© and Field, with three or more of bis Family, died by 
© the Way. Tomſon got into a Gentleman's Service in 
« Mexico, Seigneur Gonzalo Cerezo, with whom he lived 
< upwards of a Year ; at the end of which be was, on 
< private Aocufation, put into Priſon. He remained there 
< {even Months without any Examination, and then was 
< expoſed at an Auto de Fe, in the high Church of Mexico, 
© together with one Augufm Bracrio, an Halian, and feveral 
< others, having their Bonitos on their Backs. There 
© the Criminal received their feveral Sentences of Pim/b- 
< ment, mix. | 
The {alan was condemned to wear his Bomto for 
Lite, and to perpetual impriſonment, with Confiſcation of 
© all his Goods. A MArERNIAIL ArTICLE! And 
© Tamſan was to ſuffer the like for three Years. For the 
© Accompliſhment of this, they were immediately tranſ- 
< mitted in uns to the Port of St Jahn de Una, in ordet 
© to be tranſported to Old Spain, to be there delivered up 
© to the aqui tor of Seville, for the fulfilling of their 
© Sentences: But the Italian fortunately made his Eſcape 
© at the Iſland of Tercera, and Temfſor was carried to Se- 
© ville, where he ſuffered according to his Sentence.” 
Wicked Po- As there was no juſt Foundation for this Proceeding, 
bey. neither any Examination, nor Conviction, it ſhews the 
'  ._ whole was a mere Pretence or Colour only for puniſhing 
the Man, and to intimidate others of his Nation from go- 
ing to that Part of the World, leaſt any Knowledge may 
be acquired of the State of the Country, &c. 
Maſſacre of ' © In the Year 1565, Captain Rent Laudemnierr being 
Laudomi- «< ſettled with a Party of Frenchmen, by Order of their 
Ame 156;, © King, on the Coaſt of Florida, they were ſurprized in 
© their Fort, on the 2oth of September, by a ſtrong Patty 
of Spaniards, under the Command of Don Pedro Me- 
© Jendes, who arrived on the Coaſt about three Weeks be- 
c fore that, with ſix great Ships from Old Spain, and 
< erected a Fort hard by; and having killed ſeveral of the 
* Frenchmen, they took others Priſoners, and, in cold 
© Blood, hanged them up upon ſeveral Trees, and put the 
* following nſcription, in writing, over them, viz. J do 
© wot this as unte Frenchmen, but as unto Pyrates. Captain 
© Laudonniere, and fome few of his Company eſcaped, 
© and got into Boats, and ſo got off to Sea to one of their 
© Ships, and returned into France. This Piece of Iabu- 
; s manity 
A Kind of Fool's Coat, with the Figure of St Andrew's Croſs, and 
painted with Figures of Devils, Sc. , 
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6 manity- was ſufficiently, reven on the Spaniard. by 
one Captain Gaurgues, the Fear following; who, at 
his on Charge, mann'd out three, Ships with 150 Cal 
© diers, and fourſcore Mariners, and, arriving in Florida, 
where he was joined by the Natives, who complained? 
© heavily. of the Qutrages. of the Spaniards. towards them, 
© he ſurprized, and the three: Forts, which the latter 
had erected on the River of May, in which, they had: 


* four hundred. Men: diſtributed. He put them all to the Juſtly re- 
Sword, except. fifteen, whom he hanged up on the ame 


6 Trees. whercan-the Franchmen had been hanged; and, in- 
© Retaliation, cauſed. the following Inſcriptian to, be put 
« aver their Heads, wiz. I do nat this: as. unto Spaniards, 
« nor. as unto. Mariners, but as unto. Traitors, Robbers, and 
Murderers. . | 
This. Reſolution of the French Nation to uſe. the Su- 
niands in their own Kind, has, in all Probability, pre- 
vented. their Continuance of thoſe Acts of Cruelty towards 
the Hrench. Had the, Engl made the like Repriſals on 
thems whenever they laid hold of them, poſſibly it would 
have cured them of their Inbumaniq towards the Subjects 
of this Nation; but, on the contrazy,, I have not met 
with any one Return of that Kind, as yet, made by the 
Eugliſſi; notwithſtanding the many Treacheries and Cruei- 
tiess, c, ated: towards them by the Spaniards, of which 
the following are ſome. further Inſtances. | 


Ia the Year, 1568, Sir Jobn Hawkins, of Phmouth, Treachery 
© undertook a- Voyage, with ſix Ships, for the Coaſts of of 3 $panif 
© Guinea and the. Mt: Indios; and, having ſuffered greatly Ae 1568, 


by Storms, and being in want of Proviſions, they-were 
forced to put into the Port of Sr John de Ulna, in the 
Gulph of Mexico, where the Spaniſb Fleet being then ex- 
© pected, the Towns-people ſuppoſed theſe to be the ſame; 
© thereupon, ſome: of the principal Men of the Town 
came on Board the Engliſß Ships, where finding their 
Miſtake, they were much ſurpriaed at firſt, but perceiv- - 
© ing that the. Engliſb required nothing elſe but Victuals for 
their Money, they were caſy, At the ſame. Vime there 
were twelve Spanyh Veſſels in the Harbour, which had 
on Board two hundred thouſand. Pounds in Gold and Silver; 
© all which Sir John ſuffered to be landed, and only de- 
© tained two Perſons of Eſteem as Heftages for his Meſſen- 
gers that he ſent Poſt to the Preſident and Council at- 
© Mexico, which was two hundred Miles off, for Licence» 
© to be victualled for his Money, as Friends to King- 

« Philip 
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© Philip of Spain; and to obtain an Order, that at the 
© Arrival of the Spaniſh Fleet, which was daily 5 
there might a good Underſtanding and Friendſhip be 
©. maintained between them and the Engliſh Fleet. On 
© the next Day after diſpatching the Courier to Mexico, 


©. the Spaniſb Fleet, being thirteen great Ships, appeared at | 


©'the Mouth of the Harbour; whereupon Sir Fohn diſ- 
© patched'a Meſſenger: to the Commander of the Spaniſb 
© Fleet, to let him underſtand, that before he entered the 
© Port, which he could not pretend to do againſt Sir Fohn 
< Hawhkins's Conſent, becauſe of the narrow Paſſage into 
© it, it was neceſſary to aſcertain Conditions of Peace to 
be kept between the two Fleets, Sir Fohn choſe to run 
©. the Risk of what might enſue, in Caſe the Spamard: 
© ſhould, according to Cuſtom, be guilty of any Acts of 
© Treathery, rather than inevitably to be the Cauſe of 
their Deſtruction by Shipwreck,” ſhould he keep the 
Harbour againſt them, there being no other Port of 
© Safety upon all the Coaſt thereabouts. The Meſſenger 


0 returned from the Spaniſh Fleet with an Account, that a 


new Vice-Roy from Spain, Don Martin de Henriquet, 
was on Board, who, having then the ſole Authority, 
©' by Sea and Land, in thoſe Parts, ſent Word to Sir John 
<-to ſend his Conditions, and that on his Part they ſhould 
© 'be favourably Rees and performed ; at the ſame Time 
< ſaying, He had heard along the Coaft, of the honourable 


© Behaviour of the Engliſh, both there, and in the Port. 


< Sir-Fobn however ſent his Conditions, which were rati- 
© fied by the Vice- Roy, under his Hand and Seal," within 
three Days, and which were, That the Znglih ſhould 
< 'be furniſbed with Victuals for their Money, and Licence 
© to' ſell as much Wares as would ſupply their Wants. 
That ten Hoſtages on each Side ſhould be given; and, 
during the abode there of the Engli/b, they ſhould re- 
main in Poſ:ſfion-of the Hand, which forms that Har- 
© bour, and of the Ordnance that was planted in it, which 


was eleven Pieces of Braſs ; and that no Spaniard ſhould ' 
land in the Iſland with any Kind of Veapon. After 


< Concluſion of the Articles, Notice was given, by Sound 
of Trumpet, to keep the Peace upon Pain of Death 
© on either Side. Hereupon, the Spaniſb Fleet entered the 
Hort on Monday the twentieth of September, and each 
© Side ſaluted the other as uſual. The Officers and Men 
< of each Fleet ſpent the two enſuing Days in placing the 
6 reſpeRive Ships of each Fleet by themſelves ; but the 


* Spamards 
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© Spaniatds had, it ſeems, reſolved to fall upon the Englißb 
© the next Thurſday at Noon, In the mean Time it was 
© obſerved, that they had received a Supply of a thouſand 
Men from the main Land, and on Thurſday Morning 
they were ſeen to be ſhifting of Weapons from Ship to 
« Ship, planting and bending of Ordnance from their Ships 
© to the Ifland where the Zngliþ kept a Guard; and 
« ſeveral Companies of Men, more than was neceſlary for 
« Bufinefs, paſſing to and fro. This Behaviour cauſing 
great Suſpicion in the Engliſh, Sir Fobn ſent to the Vice- 
© Ryy to know the meaning of it, to which he anſwered, 
That he would be their Defence from all Yillanies ; and 
© thereupon ſent immediate Order for removing all Things 
© ſuſpicrous. But Sir John not being ſatisfied with this 
© Anſwer, as ſuſpecting a great Number of Men to be 
« concealed in a great Ship of goo Tons, which was 
© moored next to the Minion, an Engliſh Ship, ſent the 
« Mafter of the Feſus, another of his Ships, to the Vice- 
Ny, to be fatisfied whether the Fact was fo or not. 
The Vice- Rey now perceiving that the Treaſon muſt be 
« diſcovered, detained the Mafter, blew the Trumpet for 
© a Signal, and on all Sides ſet upon the Engli/h. Such 
© of thoſe laft as were in the Ifland, endeavoured to get 
on Board their Ships for Refuge and Succour, but the 
* Spaniards being provided aſorehand, ſuddenly landed 
© Multitudes, in all Places, from their Ships, and Killed 
© all the Engliþ that were on Shore without Mercy, ex- 
© cept a few that eſcaped on Board the Jeſus. The three 
© hundred Men, that were hid in the great Ship, attacked 
© the Minion, but were repulſed, and ſhe got clear of 
© them. Then they attacked the Feſus, as likewiſe did 
© the two other Spaniſh Ships at the ſame Time; but ſhe 
© likewiſe got clear of them with great Difficulty, and 
© Loſs of ſeveral of her Men. Then the Minion and 
efus cannonaded the Spaniſh Ships, and within an Hour's 
ime, it was ſuppoted that they ſunk the Admiral, and 
another great Ship, and burnt the Yice-Admiral, ſo that 
they could receive but little Annoyance from the Spanyh 
Ships. In the mean Time the Spaniards poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of all the Guns in the and, with which they 
cut the Maſts and Yards of the Jeſus, in ſo much, that 
there was no Hopes of carrying her away, and ſunk the 
* ſmall Ships. Then they ſent two Fire- Ships towards 
© the Engliſh Veſſels with the Current, upon which the 
© Minion's Crew put off with their Ship, and left the 
= | G 6 Feſus 
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© Feſus, and ſeveral of her Men, to the Merq of the 
« Spaniards. | | 

The General, Sir John Hawkins, with Difficulty, 
got into the Minion, and having then two hundred 
C Men on Board, put to Sea in a ſhattered Condition, 
and ſuffered extremely for want of Victuals for the Space 
© of fourteen Days. At laſt, having, at the Deſire of his 
© Men, ſet an hundred and fourteen of them on Shore, 
© in the Bottom of the Bay of Mexico, he, with much 
© Difficulty, arrived in England the twenty-fifth of Ja- 
* naary following.“ 

T he further Cruelty of the Spaniards will appear in the 
following Account of ſome of the ſame Crew, that were 
ſet aſhore as above-mentioned, as related by Miles Phillips, 
7555 and Fob Hartop, Gunner, belonging to the Ship 

eſus. 


This forlorn Company of Men travelled through the 


© fore they arrived at the River Panuco, and in their 


Way were ſet upon ſeveral Times by the Indians, who, 


© at firſt, miſtaking them for Spamards, killed Nine of 
the Company, and ſtripped thoſe quite naked who wore 
any coloured Clothes; in which Condition, the remain- 
der that ſurvived, were taken by a Party of Spaniards 
at that River, by whom they were conducted Priſoners 
to the Village of Panuco, about a Mile diſtant from 
where they were taken. On their Arrival there, the 
Governor threatened to hang them all, and uſed them 
with great Severity, having firſt taken from the Men, 
who had any Money left, all that was found upon 
them; after which he ordered them into a little Houſe 
like a Hog-Stye, where they had like to be ſmothered, 
being kept there for three Days. Such as were wounded 
by the Indians, begged the Aſſiſtance of the Surgeons, 
but were refuſed it, the Governor and others telling 
them, they were Engliſh Dogs, and that the Hangman 
© ſhould ſoon eaſe them of their Pains. On the fourth 
© Day after, they were all bound with new Halters two 
< and two, and in that Manner were conducted to the City 
© of Mexico, ninety Leagues diſtant, under a Guard of 
s Spaniards and Indians all armed. This Guard was 
« commanded by two Spaniards, one was a pretty antient 
and courteous Man, but the other a young Fellow, 
void of all Humanity, who frequently knocked down the 
poor Men with his Javelin, if they did not * 
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e March according to his Mind, and reviled them in 
« Spaniſh, ſaying, Marchad, marchad Ingliſes Perros, which 
is, March, march on, you Engliſh Dogs, Being arrived at 
* Mexico, they were confined in an Hoſpital, where they 
© found ſeveral others of their Countrymen, who had 
© been taken Priſoners at the Fight at St Fobn de Ulna. 
© In the mean Time the Vice-Roy, who was the ſame that 
© ated ſo treacherouſly by Sir Fobn Hawkins, uſed all 
* poſſible Devices to have them all hanged, but the Clergy 
© and the Council would not conſent to it; upon which, 
© after their being fix Months in Mexico, he ordered them 
* all to be ſent to the Town of Teftuco, eight Leagues 
* from thence, there to be kept Priſoners to hard Labour 
© in the Obraches, Places not unlike the Houſes of Cor- 
© retion here in England, where they were almoſt fa- 
© miſhed. There they continued two Months, until ſome 
* of them having broke Priſon, and being re-taken, they- 
© were all ſent back to Mexico, and kept at Labour in the 
© Yice-Roy's Garden for four Months. Here they found 
© the Engliſh Gentlemen who were given for Hoſtages at 
dt Jahn de Ulna; alſo Robert Barret, the Maſter of the 
© Ship Jeſus. At the four Months end, thoſe Gentlemen 
© and Barret were removed to a Priſon in the Vice · Roy's 
© Houſe, from whence he ſent Anthony Goddard, and 
* ſome others of the Engliſh Priſoners, home to Old Spain, 
«* with Lugon the General that took them Priſoners. In 
«© two Years afterwards, viz. in 1570, he ſent Fob Hartop, 
* Thomas Barret, William Cawſe, Jobn Beare, Edward 
* Rider, Geoffrey Giles, and Richard, the Maſter's Boy, to- 
© oether with the Gentlemen that were Hoſtages, to Ol 
Spain likewiſe, under the Care of Don Juan de Velaſco de 
© Varre, General of the Spaniſh Fleet; where I ſhall leave 
them in their Voyage, and return to give an Account 
© of the Diſpoſition which was made of Phillips, . 0 
© and others, who were detained in Mexico: For, in Con- 
© cluſion, what befel thoſe in Mexico, and in Old Spain, 
© is very tragical ; but the Scene being now divided, 
© obliges me likewiſe to divide the Relation of it accord- 
© ingly,” 

The Reaſon for this Diviſion of the Priſoners ſeems to 
be, that the Yice-Roy of Mexico having uſed his Endea- 
vours to take away their Lives, under Colour of Law, 
and being diſappointed, reſolved to effect it, if poſſible, by 
the Help of the Inquiſition. For that Purpoſe he cauſed 
them to paſs an Examigation erg the Clergy, and — 
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[44] 
could any Way be charged with what they ealled Hereh, 
were reſerved for Judgment and Execution in Mexico; but 
ſuch as they could not entrap with their Queſtions, were 
ſent into Old Spain, to the [nguifition at Seville ; and this 
was the real Cauſe of their Separation. 

When the Prifoners were removed from the Vice- 
©.Roy's Houſe, at the end of the four Months before- 
© mentioned, they that were deftined to abide in Marico, 
were, by Proclamation, delivered over in Slavery to ſuch 
Gentlemen as pleaſed to take them, upon Condition of 
© their being bound to have them forth coming before the 
& Vente in a Month after Notice given; among which 
© Number was Miles Phillips. 

Thhoſe Priſaners thus diſpoſed of, lived very comfort- 
© ably for three or four Years, their Employ being to wait 
© on their Maſters Perſons, for no Spaniard will be Ser- 
* vant to another in that Country, and to overſee the 
© Negroes in the Mines; in which Services, ſeveral of 
© them grew rich, each Man's Wages being 300 Pezos a 
© Year, which is to the Amount of Sixty Pounds Sterling, 
©. beſides ſeveral Advantages which accrued to them out 
© of the Mines; ſo that ſome of them were worth three 
© or four thouſand Pezos a Man. Thus they continued in 
© a very happy Situation, until the Ingui/ition called upon 
© them in the Year 1574; at which Time, it being fully 
© eſtabliſhed in Mexico, very much againſt the Inclina- 
© tion of the Inhabitants, the poor Engl/hmen were, by 
© this Time, after fix Years Bondage, thought to be grown 
© rich enough to be made Prizes of, and to, prevent their 
© carrying any of the Wealth of the try out 
of it. IF] | | 
The chief Inguiſitor was Don Pedro Maya de Contreres, 
John de Bovilla his Companion, John Sanches the Fiſ- 
© chal, and Pedro de los Rias the Secretary. A Procla- 
mation being iſſued out for all Enxgliſbmen to be ſent 
« forthwith to Mexico in ſaſe Cuſtody, under ſevere Penal- 
© ties; they were ſoon picked up, and all their Effects 
<. ſeized to the Inguiſitors Uſe, and the Men were diſtri- 
© buted into ſeveral /oathſome dark Dungeons in Mexico, by 
two in a Place, without ever being ſuffered to ſee one 
another, ot to know what became of their Companions 
„ for a Year and a half; within which Time they were 
© often examined, as Miles Phillips bas ſince. learned, for 


© he now ſpeaks for himſelf, before the Inguiſitors only, and 
7 


_ ©. cloſely queſtioned about Tranſuhſlantiation, whereunto 


« Phillips 
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Phillips and ſome others anſwered according to the Be- 
lief of their Examiners, or otherwiſe nothing but certain 
© Death would have enſued. About three Months before 
the Inguiſitors proceeded to Judgment, the Priſoners were 
* cruelly racked and tortured, and ſome. were forced 
to charge themſelves, by Confeffion, with that which 
© afterwards coſt them their Lives. For the Inquiſiters 
wanted to make ſome Examples of Severity, and thus 
« pitched upon the poor innocent Engliſbmen to be the Ob- 
« jeQs of their Cruelty, 


When that Court was thus prepared with Viftims, 71 Englifh- 
© they proceeded to Judgment and Execution, on a Scaf- 1, © 


fold in the midſt of the City, in great Formality, the 


© where the following Sentences were pronounced, and 1 4 


« put in Execution, via. 

* 1, Roger, the chief Armourer of the Ship Jeſus, to 
receive three hundred Stripes on Horſeback, to con · 
© tinue a Slave in the Gallies for ten Years. 2. John 
Gray; 3. John Browne; 4. John Rider; 5. Jobn Moon; 
© 6. James Collier; and 7. Thomas Browne, to receive 
© two hundred Stripes each, on Horſeback, and to remain 
Slaves in the Gallizs for eight Years. | 

© 8, Jobn Aces, to have one hundred Stripes on Horſe- 
© back, and to ſerve in the Gallies for fix Years. 

Then fiſty-three others were called ſeverally, and 
© received the like Judgments, ſome more and ſome 
© leſs. 

© 62, Miles Phillips to ſerve. in a Monaſtery five Years 
without Stripes, and to wear a Benito, or Fool's Coat, 
© all the Time. | 

© 63, Fohbn Story; 64. Richard Williams; 65. David 
© Alexander ; 66. Robert Cooke ; 67, Paul Horſewell ; and 


| * 68. Thomas Hull, to ſerve in Monaſteries without Stripes, 


ſome for three and ſome for four Years, and to wear 
the Benito _— 4 — Mimfric; and - . 
69. George Rively; 70. Peter j 71. Cor- 
? Ku an — were ſentenced to be burned to Aſhes, 
* which was inſtantly executed, | 
© The reſt were carried back to the Priſons, and next 
Day received their Laſhes accordingly ; being carried 
© naked. from the middle upwards throughout the City, 
and whipped with long Whips as they went along the 
* Streets, being preceded by ſome of the Inguiſitors, and 
two Criers; which laſt proclaimed their being Englib 
* Degs, Lutherans, Enemies ta God, whilſt the _— 
: or 


& tive Terms. 


| © got to Old Spain, and thence home to England, in 


Fob Hartep, 
&c. in 


Spain, 
40 1 570, 


"» of 


© Houſe in Seville; from whence, after a Year's Impriſon- 
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e 6kflered the Executioners to lay on, and ſtrike thoſe 
© Engliſh Heretics. © After this, ſuch as were condemned 
© to the Gallies were ſent into Old Spain for that Purpoſe, 
© and Miles Phillips, with the other Six that were con- 


© demned to Servitude in Monaſteries, were accordingly, 
© diſpoſed of in Mexico, till they ſerved out their reſpec- 


Miles Phillips afterwards made his Eſcape out of the 
© Country, on the South-Sea Side, in a Spaniſh Ship, and 


© February 1582. | | 
I ſhall now proceed to relate Fob Hartop's Fate, with 
ſome of thoſe that were ſent with him into Old Spain. 
In the Year 1570, the Fleet failed from St John di 
© Ulna, and being arrived at St Lucar in Spain, ' Harte 
and the other Priſoners were ſent to the Contratation- 


© ment, fix others, with Hartop, made their Eſcapes ; 22 
© but five of them, of which Hartp was one, were re- 
taken, and were ſecured in /ron-Srocks for a Fortnight. . L 
Then they were removed to the great Priſon- Houſe in wy 
© Seville, and after a Month's 2 there, were. of t. 
rembved to the Caſtle of the Inquifition- Houſe in Triana, - 
* where they continued a whole Year; at the end of N 


* which'they were brought out to an Auto de Fe in Seville 1 4 
© to receive their ſeveral Judgments, which were thus pro- f 4 
© nounced. * 


4 1. Nobert Barret , and 2. Jabn Gilbert, were ſen- = , 
* tenced to be burnt to Abbes, which was immediately 4 


4 fallen 
executed. Colo 
3. Fob Hartep, and 4. Jobn Bone, were condemned to Liber+ 
© the Gallies for ten Years ; after that, to be brought to br oy 
* the Jaqw/ition- Houſe, to have the Benito put on their, K 
Backs, and from thence to perpetual Impriſonment with- r 


© out Remedy. they fl 
- ©) 65 Thomas Marks, and 6. Thomas Ellis, to ſerve in NEE 
the Gallies eight Years, and 7. Humphrey Roberts, and bs 
« 8. John Emery, to ſerve in the ſame five Years. After 
this they were carried back to the ſame Priſon, and ie 
next Day, Feb Haytep, and the reſt, were ſent to the os 
* 'Gallies, where they were chained four and four toge- ¶ beſo 
© ther. Their daily Allowance was twenty-ſix Ounces of ad 
* * coarſe eo 5 


* The Maſter of the Ship 55 who was detained by the Yice-Rey, ¶ long b 


when ſent to him on a Sir Jobn Hawkins, at St a 
dine, 1568, : mY 
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4. coarſe black Biſcuit and Water. Their yearly Clothing, How the 
© was two tür ah. two Pair of coarſe —.— Breeches, 9 8 
© a red Coat of coarſe Cloath, and a Gown of Hair with the Calles 
a Frier's Hood. Their Lodging was on the bare Boards, 
© and the Banks of the Gallies, Their Heads and Beards 
were ſhaved once a Month; and for Hunger, Thir/t, 
Cala, and Stripes, they never were in want of. Hartop 
© ſerved twelve Years in the Gallies, being two Years 
1 þ aboye his Time preſcribed, at the end of which he was 
« ſent to the [nguifition-Houſe in Seville again, where he 
put on the Benito, and was ſent to the everlaſting Priſon, 
» (i © where he remained four Years, and, by great Intereſt, 
« upon paying fifty Ducats, obtained his Enlargement, 
; © but ſerved Hernando de Soria, the Treaſurer of the 
King's Mint, for the Term of ſeven Years, in Return 


© of the whole as before-related.” | 

After this Manner have the Spaniards behaved towards Why the 

the Engliſh, from Time to Time, ever fince the Diſcovery beg d 

of America, hoping, by this Uſage, to deter the latter to the En- 

from purſuing their Diſcoveries in that Part of the World; %. 

and in ſuch Caſes where, through Misſortunes of Ship- 

wreck, or other Accidents, the Engliſb have unhappily 

fallen into their Hands, and that there was no lawful 

Colour for immediately depriving them of their Lives or 

Liberties, there was no Difficulty in compaſſing one or 

other of thoſe Ends in the Court of Inguiſition; which is 

the Reaſon why ſo few of our Sailors are ever heard 

of more, after being taken by the Spaniards, But when 

they ſaw that it availed not, but that the Engliſb were the 

more, and but juſtly, exaſperated againſt them, they then 

turned their Thoughts on making great Preparations for 

an Invaſion on England, in Hopes to deſtroy them all at Thy: Cauſe 
re nce, which, tho' not attempted until the Month of 7uly 196 * | 

C 1588, yet the Scheme was formed for a conſiderable 'I ime ſion, which 

0%” before; and, conſidering the great Numbers of Men and ves inten 

: Ships which were prepared for that Expedition, it is not 15388. 


arſe to de wondered at why they begun their Armament fo 
, long before-hand ; For, at that Time, there was no War 
be 4 declared 


. | 
declared between the two Kingdoms; and, till Queen Eli. 
zabeth had received Advice from the King of France, fo 
late as in the latter end of the Month of May 1588, 


Secrecy of (which was fix Weeks before the Arrival of the Spanih fl 
the intended Fleet in the Engl/h Channel,) it was for the moſt Part tos 
N believed that the Blow was defigned againſt Holland; for * 
in order to carry on the greater Piſimulation with England, BY ber 
and to amuſe them, a Treaty of mutual Peace and Com- of 
merce was ſet on Foot by the Court of Spain with England, Bll Ge 
Hypocriſy and a folemn Meeting appointed at Borboch in Flanders, to 
of Spain, conclude upon all Matters; whilſt, in the mean Time, 
the King of Spain was contriving all poſſible Means for 
their utter Deſtruction. Q 
The Contributions of the Spaniſh Grandees, and others, 
towards completing that Armament, were very great; for Furniſſ 
it was fuch a Fleet %as the like never was before, nor 
ſince, ſet out by any Prince; the Memory of which de- Mader 
ſerves to be eternized, not for it's Exploits, but for it's of © 
The Sponis wonderful Defeat, through the Aſſiſtance of Providence; Med 
2 en the Winds and the Sea ſeeming to have fought againſt it, Mader. 
— the fince out of one hundred and fifty Ships of War, there re. Wonder 
29th of turned home to Spain but fifiy-three ; the reſt being ſunk, dran 
July 1588. burnt, or caft away, upon the neighbouring Coaſts, 7 
But to give a nearer View of this Armament in the 
Shape it was ſet out, and furniſhed by the reſpective Furniſh 
Auxiliaries, I have here repreſented the whole in as con- 


| ciſc a Method as I could frame. iy Por 
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ſw 


LIST of the ſeveral Kinds of Ships, together with the 
Number of Mariners, Soldiers, Galley-Slaves, Ordnance, and Quan- 
tity of Munition, Proviſions, and Military Stores, furniſhed by 
the King of Spain, the Duke of Parma, and other Auxiliaries, 
towards completing the great Armada, fitted out for the intended 
Invaſion and Conqueſt of England and Holland, in the Reign of 
her Majeſty Queen Elizabeth, Anno 1588 ; under the Command 
lonſo Perez de Guzman, Duke of Medina Sidonia, 
General; and Fobn Martines de Ricalde, Admiral of the Fleet. 
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Beſides Noblemen, Gentlemen-Volunteers, and others, 
which in all completed 32000 Perſons ; not forgetting 
the Court of Inquiſition, Clergy, Phyſicians, Apotheca- 
ries, Surgeons, &c. And beſides the Artillery for Land- 
Service, and Inſtruments for Pioneers. x "hy 


Ammunition, and Proviſions, Sc. 


Cannon- Ball I * 2 2 18000 
un-Fowder— — — — 5600 
— - — — 
Muskets and Calievers — — — — — 7000 
Halberts and Partiſans — — — — =— 10000 
Beſides ' Horſes, Mules, Carts, Waggons, c. 


Biſcuit, Quintals — — — — — 100000 
Bacon, Ditto -— — =— | —- — — 6500 
Cheeſe, Ditto. — — :— — — =— 3000 
Wine — — | — ' — — 147000 
Pipes of | pref Water — — — — — 12000 
Beſides Fiſh, Rice, Beans, Peaſe, Oil, Vinegar, &c. 


The Duke of Parma's Preparations in the Low-Countries. 


He had a Canal made in Flanders called Her- lee, in 
order to tranſport Ships from Antwerp and Ghent to Bruges, 
and to the Sea by Way of Slyys, or to any of the Ports 
in Flanders by that Canalll. . 0 
For this Service he had ſtored with vo H 
tuals, and all Neceſſaries, above —' — F 12? Hos 
In the River Mafen, flat-bottomed Ships to 
carry 30 Horſes each, with boarding wa 70 
landing Bridge —I * | 
At Nieuport for. the ſame Service, but } 200 398 
ſomewhat ſmaller — —  — - 
At Dunkirk, Ships of Wa — — — 28 


The Land-Army ; beſides Horſes, Saddles, and all Fur- 
| | - niture, S&S. „ hs 1.68 
Near Nieuport — — — Foot 5600 
Near Dixmude — — — — — 11300 $2099 
Suburbs of Cortreight, Horſemen — 4000 
At M aten 900 Horſes, beſides the Troop of the Marquis 
& Cale, Captain-General of the Horſe. 
{ The 


+ Canoe aboard the Pinnace, _ with Indians and Dogs, 
b 2 


1511 
The Intention of the Spaniſb Fleet, according to their 
King's Orders, was to wait in the Channel near Dunkirk, 
till joined by the Duke of Parma's Forces; but in this 
they were diſappointed, for the Dutch kept ſo ſtrict a 
Watch with their Ships on the Duke of Parma's, that he 
never attempted to come out. 


The Spaniſh Fleet entered the Englib Channel the 19th Defeat of 
of Juh, and by the 29th paſſed by Dunkirk, being en- Armada. 


countred every Day by the Engl Fleet, from the Time 
of their entering the Channel, until ſuch as eſcaped the 
Deſtruction betook themſelves to open Flight, on the 29th 
of Fuly, up the North Sea by Scotland; upon the Coaſts 


of which, and of Jreland, ſeveral of them were ſhip- 


wreck'd. 

Thus ended this intended Invaſion, and invincible Ar- 
mada of Spain; which, could the like be now revived, 
England would ſoon be a Witneſs of their open Attempts 
to conquer her, as ſhe has had Reaſon for Years paſt, nay, 
ever ſince, to be ſenſible of their private Deſigns and En- 
deavours, to do her People all poſſible Miſchief, it being 
obſtrvable, that Malice grows ſtronger, as the Power of 
being reveng'd grows weaker. 

The ſecret, and long Preparations, in fitting out this 
vaſt Armament, in Time of Peace, ought for ever to 
warn the Engliſh, and every other Nation beſides, againſt 


truſting to any Declarations of Friendſhip, or outward Outht to be 


Shew of pacific Behaviour from Spain, which will always 


ſeem to be redoubled, when the moſt pernicious Deſigns Englang, 


are in View; wherefore, England may juſtly be thought 
to be in more Safety, when the other declares herſelf an 
open Enemy every where, than when ſhe pretends to be a 
Friend in Europe, at the ſame Time that ſhe aQts like an 
Alligator in America. 

For further Inſtances of the Treachery and Cruelty of 
the Spaniards in America, I ſhall proceed according to 
order of Time, as hitherto. 


© Captain Mbidden, who, in the Year 1595, accom- - 1594- 
© panied Sir Walter Raleigh in the Diſcovery of Guiana, Þ,.,.. 
© happening to be at the Iſland of Trinidad the Year be- to Captain 


© fore, viz. 1594, left his Pinnace at Puerto de los Eſpan- 


* noles, to go ſeek for an Engliſʒ Ship, the Edward Bona- „dad. 


© venture, Which he heard had arrived at the Iſland the 


© Day before, from the Eaſi- Indies. In his Abſence, Den 


© Antonio de Berreo, the Governor of Trinidad, ſent a 


© to 


1 
N 
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to invite the Company to go with them into the Woods 
© to kill a Deer, which the Men fooliſhly complied with ; 
© but they were no ſooner about half Musket-ſhot Di- 
© ſtance from the landing Place, but they were ſurprized 
© by an Ambuſcade of the Governor's Soldiers, who killed 
© them all, being eight in Number; tho' the Governor 
© had promiſed Captain Whidden, at his Departure, that 
© the Men ſhould freely have Wood and Water with 
© Safety, 

6 The Year following, viz. 1595, when Sir Walter 


The like to /c Raleigh touched at the ſame Iſland of Trinidad, in his 


© Way toward Guiana, he had further Confirmations of 
* Berred's Treachery and Inbumanity ; for though he 
« feigned a friendly Behaviour towards Sir Walter, yet he 
gave Orders throughout the Iſland, that, upon Pain of 
MW 3 no Indian ſhould come on Board to trade with 
* the Engliſhmen, and had two of them executed for it; 
© and likewiſe he ſent for a Reinforcement of Soldiers to 
Margarita and Cumana, in order to give Sir Walter a 
« Farewel at parting ; but Sir Walter was before-hand 
with him, both in Revenge of his preſent Dealing, and 
his former Treachery to 83 Whidden, for he took 
* and burnt his Town of St Foſepb, and brought away 
* Berreo Priſoner, During Sir Walter's being there, the 
* Indians uſed to ſteal on Board his Ship every Night, 
and make heavy Complaints of Berress Uſage towards 
* them, how he divided the Land among his Soldiers, and 
made the Caziques, or antient Lords, to be their Slaves. 
* That he kept them in Chains, and dropped their naked 
* Bodies with burning Bacon, and ſuch other Torments ; 
of which Sir Walter was convinced when he took the 
* Town, for he found five of thoſe Lords in one Chain, 
© almoſt dead of Famine, and waſted with Torments.“ 

It wauld ſwell this Work to a large Volume, ſhould I 
relate any more of thoſe cruel Tranſactions, of which too 
many have, from Time to Time, happened fince the 
- Diſcavery of America; but, I hope, that the few here 
quoted out of the vaſt Number that have been committed, 
will influence the preſent Generation to deſiſt from ſuch 
inhuman Practices, without obliging our Countrymen to 
Acts of Retaliation, in order to put an entire Stop to 
them, if nothing elſe ſhall be found to prevail; therefore 
J ſhall conclude with ſetting forth. the Declaration of 
Oliver Cromwell 1 Spain, which will till carroborate 
what has been already urged againſt the l 


* * 
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Behalf of the Engl; Nation, this being an exact Tran- 
lation from the Latin Original, publiſhed in the Year 


1655, un. 


Scriptum Domini Protectoris Reipublice Anglia, Scotiæ, 
Hibernia, &c. ex conſenſu atque Sententia Concilii fui E- 


The Declaration of the Lord Protector of the 
Common-Wealth of . England, Scotland, Ireland, &c. 
by the Advice and Conſent of his Council, wherein the 
Juſtice of the Common-Wealth's Cauſe againſt the 
Spaniards is manifeſted, 1655. 


| VERY Body may eaſily underſtand, that the Rea- 
ſons which induced us latel L_ certain Iſlands 
in the W:ft-Indies, formerly by the Spaniards 
ere beck juſt and reaſonable, when * — 
how that King and his Subjects have always behaved to- 
wards the Engliſb Nation in that Tract of America, which 
been in no other than an hoſtile Manner; and which 
is it's Foundation was unjuſt, ſo it has been continued 
from that Time forward upon the ſame Footing, contrary 
o the common Right of Nations, and particular Trea- 
ies ſubſiſting between England and Spain. 
It is true, indeed, that of late Years, the Exgliſb have 
ommonly borne thoſe Injuries with Patience, or elſe 
ave been upon the Deſenſive only: From whence it may 
poſſibly be conſtrued by ſome, as if that late Expedition of 
pur Fleet to the We/t-Indies was a War begun by us 
vithout Provocation, and not as the Truth is, which the 
paniards themſelves had firſt begun and raiſed, and have 
itherto proſecuted with their utmoſt Vigour ; and tho' this 
mmon- Wealth did it's utmoſt to eſtabliſh Peace and 
ommerce in thoſe Parts, they, as often as Opportunity 
erves, without any , juſt. Cauſe or Provocation received, 
eaſe not to kill, maſſacre, and ſometimes, even in cold 
Blood, to butcher ſuch of our People as they think fit, 
ripping them of their Fortunes and Effects, laying waſte 
heir Colonies and Habitations, taking whatever Ships they 
cet with in thoſe Seas, and treating them as Enemies, 
or rather Pyrates ; for they brand all others, except thoſe 
f their own Nation, with that opprobrious Name, _ 
; are 
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dare fo navigate 


of, that new World; of which very abſurd Title u 


ſhall ſpeak more fully in it's Place, when we come to 


examine the Reaſons for the —_— committing al 


Kinds of Hoftilities our People there, even fo fa 
as to imagine it lawful” for them, if any are driven ot 


thoſe 
eident, not only to clap them in Irons, as Priſoners, but 
even to make them Slaves; whilſt they, nevertheleſ, 
deem the Peace to be broken by the Exgiiſ in Europe, i 
theſe latter, in their Turn, attempt any Reparation, d 
Retaliation on the Spaniards in thoſe Places. 
But notwithſtanding the King of Spain's Ambaſſadon 
at our Court, confiding in a Spaniſb Faction which alway 
had great Influence in the Councils of the late King, and 
of his Father, did not heſitate at making unjuſt ridi 
culous Complaints and Demands on the moſt trifling Oe. 
caſions, if the EN did any Thing of this Kind; ye 
thoſe Kings, though too much in the Spaniſh Intereſt, 
would not tie up their Subjects Hands, where the Spaniard 
thought their own ought to be at Liberty : Nay, they per- 
mitted them to repel Force by Force, and to hold ſuch Spa- 
niardi for Enemies in thoſe Places, as by no Means could be 
brought to keep the Peace; ſo far, that about the Year 
1640, when this Matter was debated. in the Council f 
the late King, and that the Spaniſb Ambaſſador requeſted 
that ſome Ships, then in the River's Mouth, ready to fail 
for America, ſhould be ſtopped, on Account of their-hav- 
ing Letters of Marque againſt the Spaniards in thoſe Parts, 
he at the ſame Time refuſing to the ZEngiih a Right of 
trading to the Wet Indies, which was asked by certain of 
the King's Council appointed for that Purpoſe z  thok 
Ships were permitted to proceed on their intended Voyage, 
which they did accordingly. _ 4 | | 
Thus far the aforeſaid Kings protected their Subjects in 
the War they had entered upon in thoſe Parts for their 
own private Intereſt ; nevertheleſs, on Account of the In- 
fluence of the Span;þb Faction above-mentioned, they 
would not, as they ought, and as was worthy of the for- 
mer Credit of the Nation, publickly eſpouſe their Cauſe ; 
8 an 


thoſe Seas. Nor do they know of any 
other or better Right for ſo doing, than that of I know 
not what Donation from the Pope, and of their being the 
firſt Diſcoverers of ſome certain Parts of that weſter; 
Coaſt, by which Name and Title they inſiſt upon foley 
| having an entire Right to, and the univerſal Dominion 


by Storms, Shipwreck, or any ſuch like Ac. 


ing un 
Cauſe 

Reaſon 
our A 
them « 
other ( 
having 
ing at 
the T. 
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nd certainly it had been equally ſcandalous and * 


ful in us, haying, by God's Permiſfion, ſo many Men of 


ar well equipped, and in Readineſs, to have rather let 
em idly lb by the Worms at home, rather than Re- 
nge the Ei; why may I not likewiſe ſay, the 
Blood of the Indians, ſo unjuſtly, ſo inbumanly, and fo 


ken ſpilt by the Spaniards in thoſe Places? Foraſmuch 


Gad bat made of ene Blood all Nations of Men, to 
jwell on the Face of the Earth, and hath determined the 
Times before appointed, and the Bounds of their Habitations. 
And certainly God, in whatever Time, and by whatever 


Hand it may be, will puniſh ſo much innocent Blood- 
ſhed, and the Slaughter of ſo many Millions of Indians fo 


barbarouſly murdered, and alſo the numerous Oppreſſions 
with which thoſe People have been ſo miſerably harraſſed 
and perſecuted by the Spaniards. 185 
But there is no Neceſſity for us to look back to the 
common Tie between Men, which is certainly a fraternal 
Band, and which, in ſome Meaſure, makes the cruel Op- 
preflions of ſome particular Perſons, to be regarded as the 
Caſe of Mankind in general; fince their having murdered 
and robbed — 5 hk hy is a ſufficient Reaſon for our hav- 
ing undertaken that late Expedition, and has given us juſt 
Cauſe of Repriſals; to paſs by, at preſent, ſeveral other 
Reaſons, and not to take into Conſideration our own and 
our Allies Safety for the future, eſpecially thoſe among 
them of the orthodox Religion; and laſtly, to omit ſeveral 
other Cauſes, which induced us to this Expedition, which 
having no Mind to particularize ; our principal Deſign be- 
ing at this Time to demonſtrate the Right and Equity of 
the Thing itſelf, without deſcending to all the particular 
Cauſes of it. That we may ſet this in a ſtronger Light, 
and explain generals by particulars, it will be neceſfary 
to make a Retroſpection for a while to the Tranſactions 
between the Enghþ and Spaniards, and ſtrictly to exa- 
mine the State of Affairs between both reciprocally, with 
Regard to the two Nations, both ſince the Diſcovery of 
the Mit- Indies, and ſince the Reformation of Religion: 
which two great Events, as they happened much about the 
ſame Time, cauſed very great Revolutions every where, eſpe- 
cially with Regard to the Engliſh and Spaniards, who, from 
that Period, took a different, and almoſt quite oppoſite Me- 
thod, in the Conduct of their Affairs. For notwithſtanding . 
the late King, and his Father, contrary to the Inclination 
and Sentiments of almoſt all the Eng/jþ in ſome Manner 
or 
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or other, up two Treaties with the Spaniard, 
et the different Views and Inclinations of both, arifing 
2 the Difference of Religion, and the inceſſant Dif- 
— in the . Indies, together with the Suſpicions the 
paniards at firft conceived of the Engliſh, being in fear 
for their Treaſures, not lately rendered' fruitleſs the 
Endeavours of this Republick to obtain Peace on fair and 
equitable Terms, but were, indeed, the principal Reaſons 
for Philip the Second's breaking that antient and long in- 
violated Treaty, in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, Anno 
1588; which had ſubſiſted between this Nation, and their 
Anceſtors, as well Burgundiant as Caftilians; and making 
War upon the Queen, with intent to ſubdue the whole 
Kingdom, which he attempted in the Year 1588, with his 
utmoſt'Efforts, while a Treaty of Peace was on the Carpet, 
which muſt at this Day be deeply rooted, and not eaſily 
crazed out of the Minds of the Engiiſß; and though aſter- 
wards there was a Sort of Peace and Commerce in Europe 
(though of ſuch 'a Nature, as that an Englj/bman never 
durſt exerciſe his Religion in the Spaniſþ Dominlons; of | 
have the holy Bible in his Houſe, or even on Ship-board) Wt * Rig 
yet in the Hife lade, the Spaniards never would, from Domi 
that Time, admit of either Peace or Trade; notwith- Mo 
ſtanding that theſe two Points were expreſsly agreed upon and A 
in the Treaty of Henry VIII, King of England, with the lation, 
Emperor Charles V, in the Year 1542; in which, Peace that“ 
and a free Trade were expreſsly confirmed between both, Come 
and the Subjects of both, throughout their reſpective Do- that 11 
minions, Ports, and Territories, without any Exception the | 
of the'Wift-Indies, though it was then in that Emperor's , 
Poſſeſſion, * 
Nevertheleſs, as to that Article of maintaining an uni- prohul 
verſal Peace, it is plainly contained in all the Treaties Bu 
that ever ſubſiſted' between the two Nations, nor is there il te). 
in 'any Treaty any Exception of any Commerce before to th 
_ —— was made in the Year 1604, with Y Napes. degur 
| of the Year 16359, agrees in eve eſpect. 
In * laſt Treaties it DDE” — both Na- his : 
tions ſhould have a free Trade in each other's Dominions, h 
in all thoſe Places where there was any Commerce, before Th 
the War between Phillip H, King 7 in, and Elizabeth, W 
Rueen 7 England, purſuant to the Uſage and Cuftom of ME 
ancien Treaties and Alliances, made befors that Time. 


| £2 1 . 0 Theſe ties, 
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Theſe are the very Words of thoſe Treaties, which 
admit of any Doubt; and fo King James was contented: 
to make Peace with Spain at any Rate, when he only re- 
newed the ſame Treaty of Peace, which had been con- 
eluded a little before the Death of Queen Elizabeth, who 
charged her Plenipotentiaries, when it was in Agitation, 
among other Things, to inſiſt ſtrenuouſly on having a 
free Trade to the JYeft- Indies. 

But King James (who was very deſirous of makin 
Peace with the Spaniards) was content to leave that Clauſe 
fo expreſſed, as that both Parties might put their own 
Conſtruction upon it; although, if theſe Words, Uſage 
and Cuſtom of ancient Treaties and Alliances, are ſo to be 
underſtood, as it is>juſt they ſhould ; according to what 
in Juſtice ſhould be done, and not according to what is 
done, on the Part of the Spaniards to their manifeſt Vio- 
lation, which has afforded conſtant Cauſe of Complaint 
to the Engliſh, and Occaſion for continual Quarrels be- 
tween the two Nations; it is plain from thoſe expreſs 
Words of the ancient Treaties, that the Exgliſß have had 
a Right of Peace and Commerce throughout the whole 
Dominions of Spain. 

Moreover, if the Manner of obſerving ancient Treaties 
and Agreements is to be taken from their manifeſt Vio- 
lation, the Spaniards have ſome Pretence for interpretin 
that Clauſe in the laſt Treaties, as if it had excepted 
Commerce in thoſe Places: And yet, for half of the Time 
that intervened between the aforeſaid Treaty of 1542, and 
the beginning of the War between Philip II, and Eliza- 
beth, ſo far as can be underſtood from the Conduct of 
Things, it appears that T'rade was as much allowed as 
prohibited in thoſe Places. 

But after the Spaniards refuſed = Commerce at all, 
they and the Engliſh came from the Exchange of Goods 
to that of Blows and Wounds, as well before the War 
begun between Philip and Elizabeth, as after the Peace 
made by King James in the Year 1604, and another by 
his Son in 1630, yet ſo as not to interrupt the Commerce 
in Europe. Nevertheleſs, the King of Spain, after this 
late Interruption of our Trade, has now, for the firſt 
Time, judged that the Conteſts of thoſe Places are to be 
extended to Europe. ; 

But we neither inſiſt on the Interpretation of Treaties, 
nor on the Right of Commerce, by Virtue of thoſe Trea- 


ties, or for any other Reaſon, as if on theſe it were 
I nectſſary 
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neceſſary to found this our Conteſt with Spain, ſince this 
is built on the cleareſt and moſt evident Reaſons, which 
we will preſently make appear. Vet there are ſome of 
thoſe, which, though it be not ſo neceſſary to found 3 
War upon them, may nevertheleſs be juſt Obſtacles to 
eſtabliſhing a Peace, or at leaſt, to the renewing of an 
Alliance, in which theſe Things are not granted, 
which have been granted in former Pactions, or may rea- 
ſonably be expected. And this may ſerve for an Anſwer 
to that Queſtion, Why, ſince we have renewed the an- 
cient Treaties we had formerly made with all other Na. 
tions, we have not done the ſame with Spain ? and 'may 
ſerve to convince the World, that in the Articles of Al- 
liance we have not (as is objected) demanded his right Eye, 
much leſs both Eyes, if we have refuſed to be liable, in 
thoſe Places where Traffick is allowed, to the cruel Inqui- 
fition, but have only infiſted on having ſuch a Privilege of 
Trade, as we were not to be excluded from, either by 
ancient Freaties, or common Right. For tho' the King 
of Spain has aſſumed to himſelf to preſcribe Laws and 
Bounds of Commerce to- us, by a Law made by the Pope, 
whereby he - forbids all Traffick with Turks, Fews, and 


other Infidels ; and under the fame Pretence, even in Time 


of Peace, his Ships of War, in other Places beſides the 
MWeſt- Indies, have taken and plundered our Ships ; and tho 
by the ſame Authority of the Pope, and under the Title 
of his Donation, he claims the Indians for his Subjects, a 
if, forſooth, they likewiſe were of Right ſubjeR to him; 
they too who are neither in his Power, or his Protection 
Yet we neither acknowledge any ſuch Authority in the 
Pope, or the King of Spain, as either to rob them of their 
Liberty, or us of the Privilege of trading and converſing 
with them, according to the Laws of Nature and Nations, 
eſpecially with thoſe, as we have already faid, who ar: 
_ in the Power or Dominion of the King © 
ain. 

There is another Obſtacle very manifeſt and remarkable 
againſt our renewing an Alliance with Spain, which is, 
that there is no certain Safety of the Lives of any of ou 
Ambaſſadors and publick Miniſters, who are ſent into the 


Spaniſh Dominions, either on the Score of Friendſhip, or 


of any other Buſineſs between the two Common-Wealths, 
where the King is tied down to ſuch Opinions, as hinder 


him from providing for their Safety againſt Murderers, 


ſo as that they may not always be in Danger of their 
| Lives: 


contin 
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Lives: Whoſe Privileges, in order to preſerve Friendſhip 
between Princes and Common-Wealths, have, by the 
Law of Nations, been always eſteemed inviolable, and 
much more ſacred than thoſe Altars of Refuge, whoſe Pri- 
vileges (founded upon the Authority of the Pope, and the 
Church of Rome) have been hitherto applied to elude the 
Force of Laws and Juſtice, which we demanded to be put 
in Execution againſt the Murderers of Mr Anthony Aſcham, 
who was fent into Spain by this Republick, to procure 
and eſtabliſh Friendſhip between the two Nations. For 
which barbarous Murder, no Satisfaction was ever made, 
nor Puniſhment inflited on the Authors of it; nor could 
ſuch be obtained, though demanded by the Parliament, 
and in their Name very often and vehemently urged by 
the Council of State, Which truly has been hitherto one 
continued, and vary juſt Obſtacle, to the renewing of an 
Alliance betwixt both Nations; and certainly, (according 
to what other Nations have acted in ſuch Caſes) it may be 
deemed a juſt Cauſe of War. 

But as to the Diſputes in the Veſt-Indies, though we 
have Plantations as well as they, both in the Continent 
itſelf, and in the Iſlands, and have as good, yea, a better 


Right to poſſeſs them, than the Spaniards have to poſleſs 


theirs; and though we have a Right equally as good 
as theirs, to trade in thoſe Seas, yet, without any 
Reaſon, or any Damage ſuſtained, (and without the 
leaſt Controverſy about Commerce) they have perpetually 
invaded our Colonies in an hoſtile Manner, have killed our 
People, taken our Ships, robbed us of our Goods, laid 
waſte our Houſes and Fields, taken away our People in 
Captivity and Slavery; and have not deſiſted from doing 
theſe Things, to the very Time wherein we have under- 
taken this late Expedition againſt them. 

For which Reaſon, contrary to what has uſually been 
done heretofore in like Caſes, they have detained our Ships 
and Merchants, and confiſcated their Goods, almoſt every 
where throughout the Spaniſb Dominions ; ſo that, whe- 
ther we turn our Eyes towards America or Europe, they 
alone are to be eſteemed the Authors of the War, and the 
Cauſe of all the Blood-ſhed and Inconveniencies, which 
may poſſibly attend it. 

There are a great many inhuman and cruel Examples of 
the conſtant barbarous Treatment of the Engl/b by the 
Spaniards in the Wft-Indies, as well in the Time of 


Peace, as from the Year 1604, when the Peace was 
12 patched 
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patched up by King James, till the War broke out again, Neither 
and from the laſt Peace in 1630, to this very Day: Wheard © 
We ſhall think it ſufficient to mention but a few of {Mvalued 
them. A Sh 

After Peace being concluded in the Year 1605, the by Her 
Ship Mary, Ambroſe Birch, Maſter, was trading on the che Exy 
North Coaſt of Hiſpaniola, in the We/t-Indies. The gland, 
Mafter being enticed by one Father John (for ſo he was BM /irgine 
called) and ſix of his Companions, with Promiſes of a ſafe ¶ upon tt 
and free Commerce, to go Aſhore to view ſome Mer- Way fi 


chandize, and twelve Spaniards having, in the mean while, fell in 1 
gone aboard the Ship to ſee the Engliſh Goods; while the Wl grees, « 
Engliſh, ſuſpecting no Fraud, were ſhewing them their ¶ confiſca 
Wares, by a Signal given by the Prieſt from the Shore, barbare 
every one of thee Spaniards drew his Dagger, and ſtabbed ¶ produce 
all the Engliſb that were in the Ship, excepting only two, from 
who leaped into the Sea; the reſt Aſhore, were put to 2500 f 
Death with exquifite Cruelty : The Maſter himſelf being In 1 
ſtripped naked, and bound to a Tree, was expoſed to 'the ¶ Lodews 
biting of the Flies, where having continued for the Space Ml ſhip. 

of twenty Hours, a Negro, hearing his Groans, drew and all 
near; and as he was on the Point of expiring, ſtabb'd Bl them 
him with his Spear. This Ship and Cargo was valued Ml Oars; 
at 5400 ,. | own C 


In the fame Year, another Ship called the Archer, was Ano 
taken at St Domingo, and all the Sailors killed. This Ship Fillia: 
was eſtimated at 1300 f. mola ; 
Another Ship called the Friendſbip of London, with her cated, 
Loading, was taken by Lodowick Fajard, Admiral of the Way e 
Spaniſh Fleet, all her Goods confiſcated, and the Mer- tion, 
chants and Mariners thrown into the Sea, except one ing wi 
Boy, who was reſerved for a Slave. This Ship with her Th 
Loading was valued at 1500 .. | Sort 
When the Sailors went Aſhore out of another Ship, King 
called the Scorn, confiding in the Oaths of the Spaniard: tber f 
of their being ſafe, they were nevertheleſs all bound to may 2 
Trees and ſtrangled; and the Ship with her Goods'was of Ho 
ſeized,” by which the Merchants loſt 1 500 /. the I: 
The Shani Privateers took another Ship called the this v 
Neptune, at Tortuga, in the Year 1606, valued at 4300 /. To 

Another Ship called the Lark, was taken the ſame Lear which 
by Led:wick Fajatd, and confiſcated with all her Loading, in thi 
which was worth'4570 {. Prov 
Another Ship called the Caftor and Pollux, was taken at Iſland 
Florida by the Spantards, and confiſcated, and the Sailors Iſland 


either 
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ither all killed or made Slaves, for they were never 
heard of afterwards. This Ship with ber Cargo was 
valued at 15000 (. | 
A Ship from Plymouth, called the Richard, commanded 
by Henry Challms, was fitted out in the Year 1608, at 
the Expence of Lord Popham, Lord Chief- Juſtice of En- 
gland, Sir Ferdinand Gorges, Knt, and others, to go to 
Virginin; and happening to be drove by Streſs of Weather 
upon the ſouthern Part of the Canary 1flands, ſhe in her 
Way from thence to the Coaſt of Virginia accidentally 
fell in with eleven Spaniſh Ships in the Latitude of 27 De- 
grees, on their Return from St Domingo, who ſcized her, 
ir confiſcated all her Cargo, and after uſing the Maſter very 
e, barbaroufly, ſent him to the Gallies, though he at firſt 
xd {WE produced a Royal Paſſport in order to extricate himſelf 
„from them. The Damage here ſuſtained was above 
to 2500 . 
8 In 1. Manner a Ship called the Aid was treated b 
ie BY Lodowick Fajard, who took her under Pretence of Friend: 
ce WY ſhip. This likewiſe, with her Cargo, was confiſcated, 
Wand all the Sailors were ſent to the Gallies, where ſome of 
em were baftinado'd to Death for refuſing to ply at the 
d Oars; which Ship and Loading was, by the Spaniards 
own Computation, valued at 7000 (. 
a5 Another Ship, called the Gallant Anne, commanded by 
ip Villiam Curry, was in the ſame Year trading at Hiſpa- 
ola; and in like Manner, with her Cargo, was confiſ- 
er WY cated, all the Sailors hanged, and a Piece of Paper, by 
e Way of Ridicule, ſewed to their Coats, with this Inſcrip- 
r- BY tion, Ny did ye come hither ? This Ship with her Load- 
Xe WY ing was valued at 8000 . 
r Theſe Inſtances ſufficiently demonſtrate to us, what 
Sort of Peace the Spaniards have maintained with us in 
„ King James's Time, who was always very careful, or ra- 
„tber fearful, of breaking the Peace with them. And we 
o WW may alſo plainly perceive a Continuation of the ſame Acts 
of Hoftility and cruel Treatment from them, ever ſince 
the laſt Peace, (which was made in the Year 1630) to 
e WW this very Day. 
To this End, we ſhall ſay ſomething of thoſe Colonies 
r WW which were planted by ſome Noblemen of this Nation, 
„ ia the Ifland of Catelina, which they call the Iſland of 
Providence, and the Iſland of Tortuga, by them called the 
t Iland of Aſeciation. About the Year 1629, when theſe 
s Wy Iſlands were deſolate, having neither People nor won in 
U m, 
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them, and a War being then between the Engliſb and Spa. 
niards, the former took Poſſeſſion of thoſe Iſlands. When 
Peace was concluded in the Year following between the 
two Nations, the Spaniards having made no Reſervation 
of thoſe Iflands, King Charles, in a Charter under the 
great Seal of England, declared himſelf Maſter of the Iſland 
of Providence, and ſome other adjacent Iſlands, as it ſeemed 
not inconſiſtent with the Peace ; and granted them to cer- 
tain Noblemen and their Heirs, and, in the following 
Year, extended this Grant to the Iſland of Tortuga. 

And though the above-mentioned Planters had poſſeſſed 
themſelves of thoſe Iſlands by Virtue of the King's Grant; 
and though this Grant was founded upon good Right, 
firſt, on the Law of Nature, becauſe neither the Spaniards, 
nor any other People whatever, were poſſeſſed of - thoſe 
Places before. the Engliſb; next, on the Right of War, 
fince they were taken Poſſeſſion bf in Time of War, and 
no Way excepted in the Articles of Peace; therefore it 
follows, from the ſecond Article in the laſt Treaty, that 
the Title of the Spaniards to theſe Iſlands (even ſuppoſing 
they had had one) was extinguiſhed by their own Conſent. 
And though neither the aforeſaid Company of Planters, 
nor any one of them, by any Action of theirs, had given 
any juſt Cauſe of Offence, either to the King of Spain, or 
to any of his Subjects, until they had firſt violent- 
ly attacked our Ships, invaded our Colonies, - killed 

veral of the Exglißb, and ſet Fire to their Houſes ; yet 
the Spaniards being fully reſolved to break the Peace in 
theſe Places, about the twenty-ſecond of Fanuary 1632, 
without any the leaſt Provocation, betwixt the Ifland of 
Tortuga, and the Cape of Florida, in a hoſtile Manner at- 
tacked a certain Ship, belonging to the Company, called 
the Sca-Flotwer, on her Return from the Iſland of Provi- 
dence, in which Engagement ſome of the Men on Board 
that Ship were killed, and others wounded. 

The Iſland of Tortuga was after this, about the Year 
1634, attacked by four Ships belonging to the Spantards, 
without any Injury done on the Part of the Engliſb, in 
which attack upwards of ſixty were flain, a great-many 
wounded and taken Priſoners, their Houſes burnt down, 
and quite deſtroyed, their moſt valuable Effects taken 
away by the Spaniards, and the Engliſh almoſt wholly 
drove out of the Iſland : of whom, ſome were hanged, 
others. carried to the Hevanna, and. detained in the moſt 
abject Slavery. One Grymes, who had been a Gunner in 
9 2 | Tortuga 
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Tortuga, Was diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by a Death re- 
markably cruel. Some of them, flying for Refuge to a 
certain deſert Ifland called Santa Cruz, were again ſet up- 
on by the Spaniards, who purſued them thither with three 


the BY Gallies, in the Month of March 1636, forty of whom 
nd BY were killed, and the reſt taken Priſoners, and uſed in a 
ed BY moſt barbarous Manner. | 
. In the Year 1635, Fuly 24, the Spaniards, with two 
ng t Ships and one Galley, made likewiſe an attack on 
the Ile of Providence, and fought for ſeveral Hours, but 
cd were repulſed, and forced to deſiſt from their Enterprize. 
it; BY However, they attempted the ſame Thing a ſecond Time, 
ht, about the Year 1640, with twelve Ships, ſome large, and 
ai, ome of a leſſer Size, whereof the Admiral's Ship was 
ole BY called the Armadillo of Cartagena, one of the greater Gal- 
ar, lies of the Royal Plate-Fleet; and having ſent a great 
nd BY Number of Soldiers on Shore, they were confident of mak- 
u ing themſelves Maſters of the whole Iſland ; but yet were 
lat repulſed with a great deal of Damage, and forced to re- 
ns treat. Nevertheleſs, having equipped another Fleet, they 
nt. BY returned a little after, when the Planters, at variance 
75, By among themſelves, did not ſo much employ their Thoughts 
en BY about what Method they ſhould take to defend themſelves, 
ot as about the Terms upon which they might moſt advan- 
at. BY tageouſly ſurrender ; which Terms, upon their giving up 
led BY the Iſland, they found no Difficulty to obtain. But the 
yet BY Iſland was by this Means wreſted out of the Hands both 
in BY of the Planters and Common- Wealth, of whom the for- 
2, mer ſuſtained the Loſs of more than 80000 /. and the 
of BY latter, beſides the Lofs of the Iſland, hereby received a 
at- BY very open and publick Affront. After the Spaniards thus 
ed BY became Maſters of the Iſland of Providence, a Ship bring- 
u. ing ſome Paſſengers, who wanted to tranſport themſelves 
ud BY from New England to this Place, was, by Stratagem of the 
Spaniards, brought within Gun-ſhot, the People in the 
ear BY Ship being ignorant of their late Conqueſt of the Iſland, 
ds, ſhe narrowly eſcaped being taken, and with great Difficulty 
in BY got off; but the Maſter of the Veſſel, an honeſt worthy 
ny ih Man, was killed by a Bullet-ſhot from the Iſland. Nor 
n, were the Spaniards content to confine the Acts of Hoſti- 
en By lity which they have exerciſed upon the People of that 
ly WW Colony, within the Boundaries of America, but have alſo 
xd, BY treated them in the ſame hoſtile Manner in Europe. | 
" For in the Year 1638, December 25, a Ship commanded 


by Thomas Newman, called the Providence, belonging — 
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_ the ſame Company, was attacked and taken by one Spreng- 
—_— Feld, a Captain of a Privateer belonging to Dunkirk, two 
_ |. =_ Leagues from Dengeneſs, on the of England, 


and was carried into that Port, and there detained 
with her Cargo, which was computed by ſeveral Per- 
_ ſons there to be worth 30000 f. As for the Sailors, 
. ſome were killed, ſome wounded, and the reſt, aſter being 
_ inhumanly treated in their own Ship, were hurried to 
Dunkirk likewiſe, where they met with the like Treat 
ment, till they found Means of eſcaping thence ; and tho 
the Owners demanded Satisfaction in the moſt preſſing 
Manner, and the laſt King asked Reparation in their Be- 
we. | half by his Refident Mr Balthaſar Gerber, and by Letten 
_ wrote with his own Hand, and that of Secretary Coke; 
.. x yet neither the Reſtitution of their Goods, nor any Com- 

_ penſation for theſe Loſſes, could ever be obtained. 

But there are other Examples of the Spaniſo Cruelty, 
fill more ſhocking, and of a later Date; ſuch as their 
| coming from Porto- Rico, about the Year 165 1, and attack- 

_ ing the Iftand of Santa Cruz, which was formerly unin- 
_ habited, but at that Time poſſeſſed by an Engliſb Colony, 
w_ governed by Nicholas Phillips, who, with about a hundred 
more of the Colony, was barbarouſly murdered by the 
= ö Spantards ; who, beſides this, attacked the Ships in the 
1 * | Harbour, plundered their Houſes, and razed them to the 
_ 1 3 Ground: and when they could find no more to ſacrifice 
to their Fury, (the reſt of the Inhabitants having fled to 
the Woods) returning to Porto- Rico, they gave the miſer- 
able Remnant, who were well nigh famiſhed, Time to 
remove from Santa Cruz, and to betake themſelves to 
at fome other neighbouring Iſlands, But a little Time 
WE after,' they returned in queſt and purſuit of thoſe who 
N ſculked in the Woods, but they had the good Fortune to 
| Eſcape, and ſtealing away 


OY 


find a Way of making their 
privately to other Iſlands, 

A Ship belonging to John Turner, in the ſame Yea! 
1631, being driven into the Harbour of Cumanagota by 
tempeſtuous Winds, was ſeized by the Governor of that 
Place, and confiſcated with all her Loading. & 
ts! 7 ſame was done to Captain Cranley's Ship, and her 

8. . | | 
And a certain Veſſel, belonging to Samuel Wilen, in 
the Year 1650, loaden with Horſes, was taken on the 
High-Seas, in her Way to Baybadees, and carried to the 
 Havanna. ' Both the Ship and her Goods were confiſcated, 
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moſt of the Sailors impriſoned, and, like Slaves, obliged 
to work at the Fortifications. ö 

About two Years fince the ſame Hardſhips were endured 
by the Sailors aboard a certain Ship of Barnſtable, which, 
in her return from ſome of our Plantations in the Caribbee- 
Ifands, ſpringing a Leak hard by Hiſpaniola, the Sailors, 
to fave themſelves, being obliged to get into the Long- 
Boat, got aſhore, where they were all made Slaves, and 
obliged to work at the Fortifications. 8 

By theſe, and many more Examples of the ſame Kind, 
too long to be reckoned up, it is abundantly evident, the 
King of Spain and his Subjects, think they are no Way 
bound, by any Condition of Peace to be performed to us 
on their Part in theſe Places, ſince they have habitually 
exerciſed all Sorts of Hoſtilities againſt us, nay, even done 
ſuch things as are more inſufferable, and more grievous 
than open Acts of Hoſtility ; ſince that Cruelty, with 
which they uſually treat the Engliſh in America, is ſo con- 
trary to the Articles of Peace, that it does not ſo much 
as ſeem ſuitable to the Laws of the moſt bloody War : 
However, in that Embargo of the King of Spain, by 
which he orders our Merchant-Ships and their Goods to 
be ſeized and confiſcated, the whole Blame is laid upon the 
Engliſh, whom he brands with the odious Names of T rea- 
ty-Breakers, and Violaters of the moſt ſacred Peace, and 
likewiſe of free Commerce, which he pretends to have fo 
religiouſly maintained on his Part; and gives out that we 
have violated the Laws of Peace and Commerce, with 
ſuch ſtrange and profeſſed Hoſtility, that we attempted to 
beſiege the Town of St Domingo, in the Iſle of Hiſpa- 
mola: Which is the only Cauſe he offers, why the Goods 
of the Engliſh are confiſcated in Spain, and the trading 
People confined ; though this is likewiſe aggravated by his 
boaſting Humanity ; for he maintains that he, in the moſt 
friendly Way, received our Fleets into his Harbours, 
Where it could be of any Advantage for them to enter, 
and that his Miniſters did not at all require of us a ſtrict 
Obſervance of the Articles of Peace, that were agreed to 
by the two Crowns, which forbid both Parties to enter a 


Harbour with more than fix or eight Ships of War. 


But as our Fleets, by his talking in this Strain, are ac- 
quitted of all Treſpaſſes and Violations of Treaty in theſe 
Harbours, ſince if any ſuch thing as is objected, has been 
done, and paſſed over, it has been done by the Allowance 
of himſelf, and bis Miniſters K and as it is exceeding my 

| i ni 
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nifeſt, that he has not been ſo favourable for nought, if 
he will but reflect with himſelf what vaſt Profits he has 
received from our Fleets; ſo, on the other hand, that 
King and his Miniſters have not at all, in fact, obſerved 
the Agreements he ſpeaks of, in the 23d'Article, of which 
the following Proviſion is made in the moſt expreſs Terms. 
6 That if any Differences ſhall happen to ariſe betwixt 
te the two Common-Wealths, the Subjects on both Sides 
4 ſhould be advertiſed, that they ſhould have fix Months 
6 from the Time of the Advertiſement, to tranſport their 
Effects, during which Time there ſhould be no Arreſt, 
& interrupting or damaging of any Man's Perſon or 
Goods.“ Tn which Affair that King truly has ſhown 
but very little Regard to thoſe Contracts, which be charge 
us with having broken, as appears from the late Confiſca- 
tion of our Goods. But what he declares in that Edict 
concerning the Acts of Hoſtility committed in the . 
Indies, their being to be conſidered as a Violation of Peace 
and free Commerce in theſe Parts, is a new and quite dif- 
ferent Explanation from what has ever been propounded 
hitherto by either of the two Republicks, though both Par- 
ties have frequently had Occaſions to declare their Judg: 
ment about this Matter. 

Since therefore the King of Spain, both by Word and 
Deed, has declared, that the Articles of Peace ought to be 
thus underſtood, it follows, that by ſo many Acts of Ho- 
ſtility committed againſt the Englib in theſe Parts, and 
which firſt began on his Side, and have beeg continued 
from the very Time of the laſt concluded Treaty, as wa 
formerly obſerved, to this very Day; hence I ſay it fol. 
lows, that he ſeems to be convinced, that the ſacred Bond 
of Friendſhip have been firſt broken on his Side. Which 


thing is ſo clear and manifeſt, that our Adverſaries them · 


ſelves, in this Controverſy, are aſhamed to deny the Fad, 
and chuſe rather to diſpute with us concerning the Right 
of Poſſeſſion z which muſt be in the following Manner: 
As the King of Spain, among his other Titles, has aflum- 
ed that of King of the Indies, ſo they affirm, that the 
whole Indies, and Indian-Sea, both North and South, be- 
long to him; and that they are all Enemies and Pyrates, 
who approach theſe Places without his -Commiſſion, 
Which, if it were true, both we and all other Nation 
' ought to leave and reſtore to him all our Poſſeſſions there; 
and having brought back whatever Colonies we have ſent 
„Vicher, ſhould: beg his Pardon for the Injury we have done 

* & him: 
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him: But if we conſider a little more narrowly the Truth 
and Reaſonableneſs of this Title, we ſhall find that it is 
built upon a very ſlender and weak Foundation, to have 
ſuch a vaſt Pile of War and Contentions erected upon it, 
as the preſent is likely to be. They pretend to have a 
double Title, one founded upon the Pope's Gift, and ano- 
ther upon their having firſt diſcovered thoſe Places. As to, 
the firſt, we know the Pope has always been very liberal 
in his Gifts of Kingdoms and Countries, but, in the mean 
Time, we can't but think, that in ſo doing he acts in a 
very different Manner from him, whoſe Vicar he proſeſſes 
himſelf ; who would not ſo much as allow himſelf to be 
appointed a Judge in the dividing of Inheritatices, far leſs 
give away one whole Kingdom at bis Pleaſure, like the 
Pope, who has thought fit to make a Preſent of England, 
Ireland, and ſome other Kingdoms. * 

But we deny his being inveſted with any ſuch Autho- 
rity, nor do we think there is any Nation ſo void of Un- 
derſtanding, as to think that ſo great Power is lodged in 
him, or that the Spaniards would believe, or acquieſce in 
it, if he ſhould require them to yield up as much as he 
has beſtowed. But if the French and others, who ac- 
knowledge the Pope's Authority, in Eccleſiaſtical Matters, 
have no Regard to this Title of the Spaniards, it can't be 
expected we ſhould think of it any otherwiſe. And fo 
we leave this Point, as not deſerving a fuller Anſwer. 

Nor is the other Title of any greater Weight, as if the 
Spamards, in Conſequence of their having firſt diſcovered 
ſome. few Parts of America, and given Names to ſome 
Iſlands, Rivers, and Promontories, had, for this Reaſon, 
lawfully acquired the Government and Dominion of that 
new World. But ſuch an imaginary Title founded on 


ſuch a filly Pretence, without being in Poſſeſſion, can't 


poſſibly create any true and lawful Right. The beſt 
Right of Poſſeſſion in America, is that which is founded 
on one's having planted Colonies there, and ſettled in ſuch 
Places as had either no Inhabitants, or by the Conſent of 
the Inhabitants, if there were any ; or, at leaſt, in ſome 
of the wild and uncultivated Places of their Country, 
Which they were not numerous enough to repleniſh and 
improve, {ince God has created this Earth for the Uſe of 
Men, and ordered them to repleniſh it throughout. 

If this be true, as the Spaniards will be found to hold 
their Poſſeflions there very unjuſtly, having purchaſed all 
of them againſt the Wi . 
| 2 were, 
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were, plucked them out of their very Bowels, having' laid 
the Foundations of their Empire in that Place, in the 
Blood of the poor Natives, and rendered ſeveral large 
Illands and Countries, that were in a tolerable Caſe when 
they found them, fo many barren Deſarts, and rooted out 

| the Inhibitants there: So the Englihb hold their Poſlef- 


nies,” and quite demoliſbed them; which Iſtands had no 
15 abitarits at all, or if they had, they were all ſlain 


„things as belong to none, and ſuch as are abandoned by 
«« their former Poſſeſſors, become his Property who firſt 
e ſeizes them.” Although granting we had beat the Spa- 
»1ards out of thoſe Places where we have planted our Co- 
lonies, out of which they had at firſt expelled the Inhabi- 
rants, we ſhould have 'poſſeſſed them with better Right, 
as the Avengers of the Murder of that People, and of the 
Trjuries ſuffained by them, than the Spaniards, their Op- 


% 


Wie and Murderers, But ſince we have ſettled our 


olonies in ſuch Places as were neither poſſeſſed by the 
Natives, nor the Spaniardi, they having left behind them 
neither Houſes nor Cattle, nor any other thing that could 
by any Means keep up the Right of Poſſeffion, the Juſt- 
neſs of our Title to theſe Plates was ſo much the more 
evident, and the Injuries done us by the Spaniards ſo much 
the more manifeſt, eſpecially our Right to thoſe Places 
at were ſeized while the two Nations were at War with 
exch other; ſuch as the Iſles of Providence and Tortuga, 
which if the Spaniards could have ſhewn to be theirs, by 
any former Title which they have not yet produced, yet 
fince they have not done it in the laſt Treaty of Peace, Injurie 
by the ſecond Article of this Treaty they have, for the ſhown 
future, cut themſelves off from all ſuch Pretence; and if Ane 
they had any Right, have now loſt it. It is unneceffary I their -1 
to talk any further upon this Argument. | mardi, 
There is no intelligent Perſon but will eafily fee how preſent 
empty and weak thoſe Reaſons are, that the 4 has WO book u 
for claiming to himſelf alone an Empire of ſuch a vaſt and they h 
prodigious Extent. But we have ſaid this much in order to MW they | 
ſhew the Weakneſs of thoſe Preterites, whereby the Spaniards Which 
endeavour 
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hdeavdur to juſtify themſelves for having treated us with ſo 
much Cruelty and Barbarity in the Vi- Indies, for having 
nflaved, hanged, drowned, tortured, and put to Death 
our Countrymen, robbed them of their Ships and Goods, 
and demoliſhed our Colonies even in the Time of profound 
Peace, and that without any Injury on their Part ; which 
cruel Uſage and Havock, made among our People, and 
ſuch as were of the fame Orthodox Faith with them, as 
oft as the Exgliſ call to Remembrance, they can't miſs to 
think that their former Glory is quite gone, and their 
Ships of War become entirely uſcleſs, if they ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be any longer treated in ſuch a diſgraceful Man- 
ner: And moreover, to be not only excluded from all free 
Commerce in ſo great and opulent à Part of the World, 
but likewiſe to be looked upon as Pyrates and Robbers. 
and puniſhed in the fame Manner as they, if they pre- 
ſume to fail to thoſe Seas, or ſo much as look that Way; 
or, in fine, have any Intercourſe or Dealing even with our 

own Colonies that are ſettled there. | 

Concerning the bloody Spanih Inquiſition, we ſhall ſay 
nothing, this being a Controverſy common to all Prote- 
ſtants; nor ſhall we ſpeak of the many Seminaries of En- 
i Prieſts and Jeſuits neſtling under the Protection of the 
Spaniards, which is a perpetual Cauſe of Stumbling, and 
very great Danger to this Common-Wealth ; ſince what 
we principally propoſe is, to ſhew the Grounds and Rea- 
ſons of the Controverſies in the #7/#-Indies ; and we are 
confident we have made it plain to all, who weigh things 
fairly and impartially, that Neceſſity, Honour, and Juſtice, 
have prompted us to undertake this late Expedition. Firſt, 
we have been. prompted to it by Neceſſity; it being abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to go to War with the Spaniards, ſince 
they will not allow us to be at Peace with them: And 
then Honour and Juſtice, ſeeing we cannot pretend to 
eicher of theſe, if we fit ſtill and ſuffer ſuch inſufferable 
Injuries to be done to our Countrymen, as thoſe we have 
ſhown to have been done them in the J/eft- Indies. 

And truly they ſee but a very little Way, who from 
their Notion of the Deſigns and Intentions of the Spa- 
wards, according to that friendly Aſpect with which the 
preſent Declenfion of their Affairs has obliged them to 
look upon us in theſe Parts of the World, (that Face which 
they have put on being only a falſe one) for it is certain 
they have the ſame Mind, and the very ſame Deſires, 
which they had in the Year 1588, when they endeavoured 
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to ſubdue this whole Iſland; nay, it is certain their Hatred Nef man 
is more inflamed; and their Jealouſies and Suſpicions more ¶ they no 
increaſed' by this Change of the State of our Affairs, and I Fortune 
of the Form of our Republick. But if we omit this Op- fine, th 
portunity, which, by Reaſon of ſome things that have and wh 
lately happened, may perhaps give us an Occaſion to fall ¶ flip out 
upon ſome Way, whereby, through the Aſſiſtance of iſ promot 
God, we may provide for our Safety, againſt this old and W of Chr 
implacable Enemy of our Religion and Country; it may 
happen, he will recover ſuch a Degree of Strength, as will 
render him as formidable and hard to be endured as before, 
One thing is certain, he always will, and can't but have 
the greateſt Indignation againſt us. Mean while, if we 


ſuffer ſuch grievous Injuries to be done our Countrymen in 
the V- Indies, without any Satisfaction or Revenge; if Cruelt. 
we ſuffer our malicious and inveterate Enemy, (eſpecially I the Ex 


now, after he has made Peace with the Dutch) to carry off, ¶ they a. 
without Moleſtation, from the Mafl. Indi, thoſe: prodi- I the-Ca 
gious Treaſures, whereby he may repair his preſerit' Da- be hap 
mages, and again bring his Affair to ſuch a proſperous and i Media 
happy Condition, as to deliberate with himſelf a ſecond each 8 
Pime, what he was thinking upon in the Year 1588, from 
namely, Whether it would be more adviſable to begin thoug| 
with ſubduing England, in order to recover the United: tions \ 
Provinces, or with them in order to reduce England under wicl; 
his Subjection; without doubt he will not find fewer, but Age, 
more Cauſes why he ſhould begin with England. And if mer t 
- God ſhould;” at any Time, permit thoſe Intentions: of his Fre 
to have their deſired Effect, we have good Ground to ex- ¶ Actio 
pect, that the Reſidue of that eruel Havock he made under 
among our Brethren, at the Foot of the An, will be firſt Wl iar 
Exerciſed upon us, and after that upon all Proteſtants; WW the 8 
which, if we may give Credit to the Complaints that were in ge 
made by thoſe poor Orthodox Chriſtians, was firſt deſign- Spani 
ed and contrived in the Court of Spain, by thoſe Frian W in th 
whom they call Mifonaries. , 

All theſe things being conſidered, we hope the Time WM the \ 
wilt come, when all; but eſpecially true Engliſbmen, wil * 
hy. aſide their private Animoſities among themſelves, and 
ferioutice their on proper Advantages, than through an Ae 
exceſſive Deſire of that ſmall Profit to be made by trading WI port 
to Spain, which cannot be obtained but upon ſuch Con- With 
ditions as are diſhonourable, and, in ſome Sort, unlawful; ſtan; 
and which may likewiſe: be got ſome other Way, than ex- ef t 
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of many oung Traders, by thoſe Terms n-which . 
they now live and trade there ; and ſuffer the Liv — 
Fortunes of many Chriſtian Brethren in America, and, in 
fine, the Honour of this whole Nation, to be expoſed; 
and what of all is the moſt momentous and important, let 
lip out of their Hands the moſt noble Opportunities of 
promoting the Glory of God, and (enlarging. the Bounds 
of Chriſt's Kingdom: Which we do not doubt, will ap- 
pear gb the chief End of our late Expedition into the 
Wift-Indies againſt the Spaniards, to all who are free of 
thoſe 4a; which hinder People from clearly diſcern- 
ing the Truth. 5 0 


Thus it is evident, what a deep Root Revenge and Revenge a 
Cruelty have taken in the Spaniſb Nation againſt that of £%vi"s 
the Englib, for ſo great a Number of Years paſt, as that _ 
they are now become almoſt irreconcilable, and that from 
the-Cauſe beforementioned; which may notwithſtanding 
be happily adjuſted, could ſuch a thing as a diſintereſted {2 
Mediator be found in the World. In the mean while, as 
each Side thinks their Honour wounded, ſo they are far 
from making any Advances that Way from themſelves, * 
though it may be remembered how ſtrictly the two Na- England and 
tions were united againſt France before the Peace of Ryſ- om once 
wick; but as Intereſts ſhift, ſo does Friendſhip, and in this Ia. ut 
Age, the latter ſeems more entirely dependent on the for- 
mer than ever. | 

From what has been here ſet forth, reſpecting the bad 
Actions of ſome People in former Ages, it ought not to be 
underſtood in the preſent, as a Reflection on every Spa- | 
mard in the World ; notwithſtanding that the Nature of National 
the Subject ſeems, at firſt view, to fix it upon the Nation aden 
in-general, becauſe there are undoubtedly a great many xe 
Spaniards who have an Abhorrence of the Mal-Practices 
in thoſe Times, which (without Diſtinction) have rendered 
the whole of that Undertaking obnoxious to the reſt of | 
the World; but, on tbe other hand, when Spain, conſcious "YN 
Herr ber bad Title, pretends to claim an unwarrantable 

minion and Sovereignty over all the Seas and Lands of 
America; a Dominion which ſhe can't undertake to ſup- .M 
port againſt the ſmall Iſland of Britain alone, compared e 


with her vaſt Tracts of Land, without craving the Aſſi- . +, 4 
ſtance of her Neighbours ; ſhe muſt expect to be reminded k Et, £3 
of the Nature of her Acquiſitions, and to have the Sins of - = # # 
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